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Dr. Avaustus A. ADEE, surgeon in our navy during twenty years 
(1824 to 1844), kept full journals of his various cruises, which are 
to-day of much interest to old navy men. Things as well as times 
have changed since then, and scenes and events of that period, as pic- 
tured by the adventurous traveler, are of extraordinary entertainment 
to us now. Extracts will be taken from these experienced pages for 
the benefit of younger officers. Dr. Adee was born in New York in 
1802, graduated at Yale, studied medicine with Dr. Valentine Mott, 
entered the navy in 1824, and died in 1844. 


CAPSIZED IN THE GULF. 


“On the morning of the 8th of May,” writes the doctor, on board 
the United States schooner “Shark,” Captain Otho Norris command- 
ing, June 1, 1827, “ we anchored off the mouth of Tampico River, at 
the distance of about*two and a half miles from the shore, in seven 
fathoms water. The river is guarded by a very dangerous sand-bar, 
over which the sea breaks furiously even when the winds are moderate. 
The passage for vessels and boats across the bar is near its eastern ex- 
tremity, very narrow and shoal. There is no prominent landmark by 
which this place is distinguished. A ridge of sand-hills lines the coast 
for many miles. Behind this ridge there is an immense tract of low 
country. 

“ About two hours after coming to an anchor, I left the vessel in 
the cutter, with Mr. Wadsworth” (Charles E. Wadsworth, midship- 
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man), “ Mr. Etting” (Henry Etting, purser), “and a crew of five men, 
crossed the bar in safety, and with the permission of the commandant 
of the port, who resides at the bar, proceeded up the river of Tampico 
to the town or city of Tampico de Tamaulipas. This is a town wholly 
built within the last two years, on the left bank of the river, six miles 
from its mouth, and has three thousand inhabitants. 

“ Being invited to dine with the American consul, Mr. Robinson, 
we accompanied him to the old town of Tampico (Pueblo viejo de Tam- 
pico), which is a mile and a half distant from the new town and situ- 
ated on the north side of a large lake. It has a population of perhaps 
five thousand. At the house of the consul we met a kind reception 
from his family. After partaking of the hospitalities of his home, we 
took our leave in fine spirits, little dreaming of the perils in store 
for us. 

“ The day had considerably advanced when we left Tampico, and 
night overtook us ere we reached the mouth of the river. We sailed 
down the river with a light breeze, and were assisted by a rapid cur- 
rent. Mr. Wadsworth had command of the boat, and most unfortu- 
nately delayed taking in sail until we found ourselves outside of the 
river and sweeping swiftly along with the current towards the breakers. 
Now all was confusion, and by the time we got the oars out we were in 
imminent danger. I stripped myself of all my clothes except my 
shirt, that I might be disencumbered as much as possible in readiness 
for sea-service. 

“The surf soon broke over the stern of our boat, and a moment 
after she was filled. The crew dropped their oars, one of which I 
seized and with it threw myself at once into the sea amidst the breakers. 
Mr. Wadsworth followed my example. He, poor fellow, was not so 
fortunate in having undressed himself. He had thrown off his coat, 
however, and had one boot partly off. Resting my weight on the oar, 
I attempted to swim to him, but the current was setting out from the 
river so rapidly that my poor efforts were frustrated, and, finding that 
my own situation was becoming more perilous every moment, I re- 
turned to the boat, which was capsized. At this time Mr. Wadsworth 
was washed by the waves towards me, and I called to him, but he made 
no answer, and an instant after disappeared forever from my sight. 
He drowned, as well as one of the crew, named José Antoine. It is 
truly surprising that we did not all meet the same fate. 

“The surf broke over us every few seconds, one wave following 
another so quickly in succession as hardly to give us time to catch our 
breath during the intervals. Four of the crew and myself (Mr. Etting 
having stayed ashore at Tampico) were clinging to the keel of the boat, 
and it required the greatest exertion to preserve our hold and avoid 
being washed off. After thus struggling with the breakers awhile, we 
were carried by the current out of them, and drifted out to sea. The 
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wind was fresh, it was now night, and, although we felicitated ourselves 
upon having escaped from the surf, we had to contend with a heavy sea, 
and had at the time no other prospect than that of being drifted far to 
sea before morning, in which case our lives would have most likely been 
sacrificed to hunger, thirst, and exhaustion, or to voracious man-eaters, 
of which there are great numbers in this part of the Gulf of Mexico. 

“The wind was blowing from the southeast, a little inclining upon 
the land, which was in our favor. After the expiration of some hours 
we were without the influence of the river-current, and it was then 
that we first entertained any hope of being drifted on shore. By the 
light of the moon we could plainly see the land far away, and towards 
midnight we found that we were gradually approaching it. We passed 
a wretched night, indeed, upon the bottom of the boat. 

“ My reflections during this trying time cannot be conceived except 
by those who have unhappily been in a similar situation. I endeavored 
to resign myself to the apparently impending end. Thoughts of home 
rushed upon me. I could not reconcile myself to the idea of death by 
drowning, and so suddenly being snatched out of the world. Anxi- 
ously we awaited dawn in silence. Daylight at length broke, when we 
found ourselves at the distance of about five miles from shore.. The 
wind had entirely subsided, though the sea was still heavy. As the 
sun arose, all faces grew brighter. We held a consultation and con- 
cluded it was advisable to right the boat and endeavor by some means 
or other to impel her towards the land. It was accordingly done. We 
tore up the stern-sheets and thwarts and used them as paddles, two or 
three of the crew getting inside of the boat, the remainder hanging to 
her gunwales and assisting by swimming, with one eye to leeward for 
sharks. But our danger was not yet past. 

“ As we approached the land we could see and hear a heavy surf, 
and it was necessary to pass through it. This we did with great exer- 
tions, and rejoiced to find ourselves safely stranded on the beach. I con- 
sider that moment as one of the happiest of my life. I felt as if I 
were entering a new existence. I was deeply grateful for the provi- 
dential deliverance, and gave thanks to the Preserver of our lives for 
his unbounded mercy.” 

They had been upon the bottom of the boat for over sixteen hours, 
having drifted to the northwest along the land some twenty miles. 
Consequently, they were nearly overcome with thirst and fatigue. 
They tried to make their way towards Tampico, amid extreme suffer- 
ings, over the burning sand, and naked as they were. A part of the 
story of these hardships may be worth the quoting: 

_ ©Qur crew had Jain down under the shade of a small tree or shrub, 
while one of their number went in search of water. I also left them 
shortly after, and descended from the sand-hills to the low flat country, 
Upon leaving the mangrove-bushes on the side of the hill, I entered 
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on what seemed to be the dry bed of a large lake. Atashort distance 
from me there appeared to be a body of water. I shouted, and one of 
the men, Simeon Phillips, joined me. We walked two or three miles 
over the heated ground, expecting every moment to arrive at the water, 
but our hopes were blasted,—we were the dupes of a visual deception. 
No water was there. The illusion was owing to the vibration of the 
heated atmosphere just above the cooler surface of the earth. Mr. 
Poinsett, our minister at Mexico, told me afterwards that he had ob- 
served the same optical phenomenon. 

“Upon leaving this dry bed we continued our search for several 
hours, but could perceive not a single indication of water or a human 
habitation. My feet, more tender than those of the men, became 
blistered by the burning sand. My tongue grew so parched and swol- 
len that it was with difficulty I could speak or even swallow. If it 
had not been for the kindness of John O’Connor, one of our crew, my 
sufferings would have been still more severe. A shirt was my only 
covering when I landed, but this generous man obliged me to accept of 
his trousers. About two P.M. the surface of the ground became so hot 
that I found it impossible to walk further without the greatest pain. 
Having tied the legs of the trousers around my feet, I found that I 
could walk easily enough, and we pursued our course to the southward, 
soon striking a- path made by cattle. We walked on until four or five 
P.M., but all in vain. We now lay down under a tree and slept. We 
had rested about an hour when Phillips awaked me with the delightful 
news of a man on horseback being near us. He proved to be a Mexi- 
can, one of the rancheros. I found that I had not bestowed my time 
in acquiring the Spanish language in vain. I informed him who we 
were, and begged him for God’s sake to take us where we could find 
water. He conducted us through a grove about a mile to a shallow, 
stagnant stream or pond, and up to our knees we drank a long draught 
out of the muddy puddle. Never did wine or water taste so well be- 
fore. Phillips and myself now mounted the mustang, and our guide 
led us a couple of miles or so to a little hut thatched with a roof of 
palmetto.” 

Their trials were over, and after a sojourn at Tampico, in the 
hands of a physician, the wrecked sailors rejvined their ship, the 


“Shark,” May 31. 


SATURDAY NIGHT ON THE “BRANDYWINE.” 


In Dr. Adee’s “Journal of a Cruise in the United States ships 
‘Brandywine’ and ‘ Vincennes’ in 1834-35-36,” a brief account is 
given of an old-time “ sailors’ Saturday night.” It occurred June 13, 


1834. 
“Tt is usual on board of men-of-war in the English and American 
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navies to celebrate Saturday evening with song and sentiment, and cir- 
culate the inspiring cup about the social board; and, indeed, Jack is 
deserving of a bumper. Last evening I prepared a little repast on the 
mess-table, and invited Captain Deacon with his guests, Captain Aulick 
and Commander Renshaw, to join us in this weekly festivity. On such 
occasions home is invariably the topic, and ‘sweethearts and wives’ a 
standing toast. The wee ones of course come after, and then such songs 
and toasts as the degree of excitement may inspire. Our commander 
wished that ‘our true loves might prove kind, and our wives thrifty ;’ 
and our first lieutenant hoped that ‘we might never begin to be mis- 
erable until we ceased to be happy.’ A chorus at ten o’clock concluded 
the ceremony, and all retired.” . 

It may be added that one of the features of that evening was the 
singing (by Lambert, Robbins, and Adee) of an original ode upon the 
subject of the good ship in which the company sailed. The song is 
written out in full in the journal aforesaid, and no doubt has been sung 
in the navy and is familiar to many a now aged officer whose voice 
has helped right gloriously to swell the chorus :‘ 


‘« Come wreathe the goblet with the vine, 
Ye gallants of the Brandywine! 
To all our hearts 
That name imparts 
An impulse half divine. 
Chorus—Brandywine, Brandywine, 
Oh! the precious Brandywine! 


“To sweethearts, wives, and children dear, 
Though distant far, to memory dear, 
We crown the bowl 
With joyous soul, 
On board the Brandywine, ete. 


“‘Qur course is on the trackless deep ; 
The billows cradle us to sleep ; 
Yet joy is here, 
The night to cheer, 
On board the Brandywine, ete. 


‘¢ When we return from distant seas, 
We'll place our children on our knees, 
And teach them lays 
In artless praise 
Of the noble Brandywine, etc. 


“Our sweethearts too we’ll gayly kiss, 
In token of our coming bliss; 
We'll wed the lass, 
And fill the glass 
To the gallant Brandywine. 
Chorus—Brandywine, Brandywine, 
Oh! the gallant Brandywine!” 
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The good old custom of “sweethearts and wives” and “ sailors’ 
Saturday night” has probably gone out with “flog and grog,” but its 
memory is still held green among the dear traditions of our navy. 


SUNDAY AT SEA. 


A different scene, if not more holy, took place on the succeeding 
Sunday morning. 

“This morning,” writes the doctor, “I attended the first religious 
service which I have ever witnessed on board a ship of war at sea. At 
half-past ten the crew were called upon the quarter and provided with 
seats upon boards and gun-carriages. The officers were arranged in 
two lines on the starboard side and seated on chairs, excepting the com- 
mander and his guests, who were ranged in’front of the wheel. The 
cipstan, covered with the American flag, was made the desk, from which 
our chaplain, Mr. Lambert, elevated on a shot-box, read the Episcopal 
morning service and addressed us in a brief and impressive sermon. 
I officiated as leader of a choir composed of officers, and, accompanied 
by a few instruments of music, we were joined by the crew in singing 
an appropriate hymn to the tune of Old Hundred. The whole scene 
was solemn and striking, peculiarly impressive, and I never saw a more 
attentive audience even in church. Such services should be more 
frequent in our ships on the Sabbath, and were such the case I am 
convinced our navy would not merit the imputation of profanity, 
intemperance, and irreligion which, perhaps justly, has attached to the 
character of the sailor.” 

The doctor follows out to some extent his reflections on the expo- 
sures and vicissitudes of a sailor’s life. ‘ No life,” he writes, “is more 
varied than that of the naval officer. A few days transfer him from a 
free republic to a monarchy, absolute or limited, and yet another week 
may set him among savages. Within this brief period he may undergo 
sufferings from cold in a high northern latitude, or be perspiring at 
every pore under the heats of the equator, or encountering icebergs in 
Antarctic seas. Mariners are generally short-lived, and such frequent 
changes of climate are sufficient obstacles to longevity. I have long 
since become convinced that their transient though vivid enjoyments, 
and the knowledge of men and things acquired by personal experience 
and observation in every clime, are but a poor compensation for loss of 
home, wife, children, and friends and the sacred pleasures of one’s own 
fireside.” Has not many another young officer had somewhat similar 
sensations in the absence of loved ones on land even less than half a 
century since ? 

Dr. Adee was transferred to the “ Vincennes,” Captain Aulick 
being in command of that fine ship. It may be of interest to the older 
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+ 
officers of the service to see the names of officers attached to the “ Vin- 
cennes” in the year 1835: 

“John H. Aulick, commander; John A. Carr, first lieutenant ; 
Theodorus Bailey, second lieutenant ; Robert L. Browning, third lieu- 
tenant; John S. Misswom, fourth lieutenant ; Samuel P. Lee, sailing- 
master; A. M. Brevoort, captain marines ; Dunn, purser; A. A. 
Adee, M.D., surgeon; James C. Palmer, M.D., assistant surgeon ; T. 
B. Green, passed midshipman; Midshipmen, John Hall, John C. 
Henry, John Carroll, Hiram Gansevoort, Albert G. Clarey, William 
A. Jones, William A. Parker, Charles Sperry, George Butterfield, 
Hannagan, Gwathney, Rogers, Biddle.” 

Chili and Peru fifty years since were not at war, and their ways in 
times of external peace are shown in the doctor’s daily journal. Then 
there seemed to be but little probability of Chili, with its two and a 
half million souls, ever becoming warlike or powerful enough to con- 
quer so rich and brave a people as the Peruvians. 


VALPARAISO AND THE CHILIANS. 


“ After our tedious though eventful passage around Cape Horn,” 
writes the doctor, “from Rio Janeiro we arrived at Valparaiso, the 
chief seaport of Chili. Valparaiso is very different from what my 
preconceived notions had painted it. There are here nostately palaces 


or gigantic churches. There is nothing princely or beautiful in the 
human habitations to arrest the gaze of the foreign traveler. The 
bay is semicircular in form, and not defended from the swelling sea 
when the winds blow from the northward. The city is built upon the 
south side, extending along the shore, penetrating the ravines, and 
spreading itself over hills which rise almost perpendicularly from the 
sea. The houses are generally of one or two stories, and constructed 
chiefly of wood and clay to defend them against the dangers of earth- 
quakes, and for the same reason there are no steeples or towers to the 
churches ; everything is flat and low-lying, except the steep mountains 
adjacent. 

“ However, I have never met with a more amiable people than the 
Chilians. You are sure of a kind reception in any abode you choose 
to enter. A flower, usually a rose, is presented to you, and every ex- 
ertion is made to amuse you with conversation and music. Upon the 
almendral, bordering an open square, are several buildings devoted to 
music and the dance. These are called chinganas, and are the nightly 
resort. of the inferior orders of the people, male and female. 

“ The dance (chingana) is peculiar to the South Americans, and re- 
sembles the bolero of Spain. But two individuals are engaged in it at 
the same time. The music is monotonous, and produced by the harp, 
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guitar, violin, and harsh female voices. On Sunday evenings the chin- 
ganas are crowded with spectators of all classes. 

“ A few days after our arrival I accompanied Mr. Macfarlane to his 
hacienda, six leagues inland, to witness the throwing of the lasso. We 
ascended the hills immediately in the rear of Valparaiso in the gray of 
the morning, and found ourselves enveloped in the clouds. We en- 
countered many caravans of mules bearing to the city the produce of 
the country, and long lines of cumbrous carts drawn by oxen, the yokes 
resting upon the horns. Having refreshed ourselves at the hacienda, 
looked at some English sheep, and listened to a tune executed on the 
skeleton-jaw of a horse, we again mounted, and accompanied the ran- 
chos to the neighboring quebradas to collect the scattered cattle. 

“The ranchos of South America are accustomed to the riding of 
the horse and the use of the lasso from childhood, and I never saw so 
good equestrians. The errant cattle were pursued over hill and down 
ravines, and the unfailing noose was flung over the horns or around 
the legs at the pleasure of the pursuers. The moment the lasso is made 
fast the horse directs his side towards the captive animal and firmly 
braces himself. The shock received by the entangled bull is so instan- 
taneous as often to throw him violently to the ground. When collected 
in one body the cattle were driven to the farm and forced to enter a 
corral. Here they were caught singly by the lasso, flung to the earth, 
and branded with the owner’s initials. To amuse myself I made many 
attempts at throwing the lasso, but succeeded in only a couple of in- 
stances. 

“A grand national ball was given at the Hotel de Comercio in 
honor of the independence of Chili, and the officers of the squadron, 
with other foreign officers in port, were invited to assist at the dance 
and brilliant merrymaking. It was a gay assembly, and there was 
nothing in the costume of the ladies except their gigantic combs to dis- 
tinguish them from the fashionables of Paris or New York, and most 
of them were as fair. The dance was kept up till daylight.” 


PERU AND THE LIMA LADIES, 


“On the 20th of December I accompanied Lieutenant Henry 
Morris to Lima from Callao, over a perfectly straight road some seven 
miles in length and leading up a gradually ascending plain. The city 
of Lima is built upon high ground, has an imposing aspect with its 
numerous steeples, and contains about seventy thousand inhabitants. 
The streets lie at right angles, having a constantly running stream of 
pure water in the middle. There is, however, an appearance of decay 
in the buildings indicating a less prosperous state in these days of re- 
publican revolutions than under the luxurious and even tyrannical sway 
of the Spanish viceroys. 
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“The first thing to strike the attention of the stranger-in the streets 
of Lima is the peculiar costume and conduct of the women. They 
wear a tight, elastic, ribbed over-dress” (jersey) “which fits closely to 
the body and contracts to a small opening about the ankles, showing 
almost as completely the whole female form as the nude statue of the 
Titian Venus, The small feet of the Limanian ladies are exhibited to 
great advantage by tightly-fitting hose of silk and well-adapted slippers. 
Over the head is thrown a silk veil called a manta, which is so folded 
around the head, face, and neck by the little hands of the concealed 
beauty as to hide from view every feature except a peering black eye. 
When clothed, or rather rendered naked, by the saya manta, it is impos- 
sible for one to know his own wife or sister, and it is needless to say 
that this dress is made the frequent medium of intrigue in a city pro- 
verbial for laxity of moral character and populated by a race of 
strongly lascivious propensities. The Limanian women are sprightly 
and intellectual, and are very agreeable associates as acquaintances, but 
it is said that no great dependence can be placed upon the fidelity of 
- their attachment, all of which I gravely doubt. 

“T happened to visit this city at a very unpropitious time. The 
whole people were engaged in the religious ceremonies of the Jubilee. 
All amusements were forbidden, the theatres closed, the fandangos pro- 
hibited, and the favorite bull-fights at a stand-still. The deep-toned 
bells of the churches were constantly ringing, the streets were filled 
with processions of priests, and the public alamedas were deserted. 

“ Chichee is the common drink of the Peruvians and Chilians ; and 
I may here remark that I have not yet met with a people in any one 
of the four quarters of the globe who are fond of the natural beverage, 
pure and wholesome, supplied to our hands by every spring and foun- 
tain, lake, river, and shower. Chichee is made by mixing broken In- 
dian corn with a certain quantity of water and allowing it to ferment. 
The fluid is expressed from the mass and poured into vessels when it 
is fit for use. It is not very palatable.” 

Although at peace abroad, poor Peru was then in a state of revo- 
lution at home. Writes the doctor, ‘General Salaverry, the usurper 
of the presidency of Peru, is at present at Bellavista, a ruined town a 
mile and a half from Callao, with two thousand soldiers, awaiting the 
approach of the combined forces of Santa Crux, Gamarra, and Orogoso, 
which commanders he intends to meet in an engagement and hazard 
his fortunes in a single battle. His army is in fine order, and, could 
he depend upon the fidelity of his officers, may be victorious over his 
powerful opponents. L have walked often to Bellavista with Captain 
Brevoort, to witness the mancuvring of these troops, and yesterday 
afternoon saw his entire force drawn up in the plaza and reviewed by 
the general himself. This admirer of Napoleon, and tyrant over his 
countryman, was on foot in the centre of the plaza, mantled in a flam- 
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ing red cloak. One of his colonels (Delgado) was shot in the back a 
day or two ago for attempting to convey to the enemy intelligence of 
the numerical condition of Salaverry. This despot governs by inspir- 
ing fear in every heart. Mercy is not one of his attributes,—witness 
the cruel murder of his prisoner Vallariesta. Yet he has a large party 
who think him the best qualified to rule over Peru. These adherents 
say that this ill-fated people require to be ruled with a rod of iron.” 

Perhaps the reason of Peru’s subsequent downfall was read aright 
by the observer of her status fifty years ago. Adds Dr. Adee, in sum- 
mary of the subject, “ Tyranny, degradation, social suspicion, and ab- 
ject terror of the administration excite feelings of commiseration, nay, 
misanthropy, at almost every step in Peru. Pity is her due. Chile, 
on the contrary, has advanced infinitely further in the arts of civiliza- 
tion and the comforts and requirements of modern life, and is at least 
happy in the possession of a mild and established government.” 

The reader may well consider if it is not the case on a small scale 
over again of France and Germany in these parallel campaigns. Like 
causes produce like results, whether upon the battle-fields of Europe or 
those of South America ; and it may be well even for the North Ameri- 
can to remember that, although seasons and circumstances change, the 
standard of character and the sequences of that standard are forever 
the same and not to be turned aside. 


NAVAL RETRIBUTION IN THE NAVIGATOR ISLANDS. 


In a quite recent number of the New York Herald appeared the 
gist of an interview with several of our navy officers upon the efficacy 
of the United States navy in case of the very possible involvements of 
American citizens in the present Chinese difficulty ; and Rear-Admiral 
John J. Almy sensibly stated some of the uses to which a navy might 
be put in not only amicably settling but effectively averting an immi- 
nent hostile controversy with a foreign nation. In 1835, Captain 
Aulick was of the same opinion, with like result, as the appended nar- 
ration in Dr. Adee’s old-time journal will fully show : 

“The following day we approached the island of Savoi, or Otewhy, 
where a year since two boats belonging to the whale-ship ‘ William 
Penn,’ of New Bedford, were cut off by a savage chief on the west 
side of the island, plundered, and two of the crew murdered. A fine 
canoe with six natives and two foreigners came alongside in the after- 
noon, and, much to their astonishment, all were made prisoners and their 
boat hoisted up to the fore-chains. Before approaching near to the land 
the guns were run in, the ports closed and covered with canvas, and 
every means taken to disguise all appearance of a vessel of war. The 
following morning (11th October, 1835), an expedition of about ninety 
men was fitted out from the ships, and, conducted by the foreign resi- 
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dents, proceeded on shore to the village of the robber-chief, to take ven- 
geance for the outrage committed upon the boats of the ‘ William Penn.’ 
The chief, as in the instance of Pacoco at Nukahiva, fled to the high- 
land in the interior, where he remained perfectly safe from all requisi- 
tion. The vegetation on every part of the island is so dense that an 
offender may conceal himself within a couple of yards of his pursuers 
and be secure from seizure. A half-dozen huts in the village were 
burned to the ground, as a warning of what further might befall, and 
the party returned on board without doing any other injury. It was 
surrounded while on shore by several hundred natives armed with 
spears and clubs, but who made no opposition to the acts of our sailors 
and marines. On the contrary, when the object of our visit was made 
known to them they were content that the savage chief and his village 
should suffer retribution for so great an outrage as he had been guilty 
of against our countrymen. A friendly and fine-looking chief even 
accompanied the party on board, and remained with us as our welcome 
guest until the next day.” 

A similar expedition had been prosecuted in the island of Nukahiva 
a little while before. Writes the doctor of that one,— 

“On the morning of the 25th (August), a party of seventy-five 
sailors and marines, armed, conducted by two persons resident on the 
island, and under the command of Lieutenant Carr, landed in Nuka- 
hiva valley before daylight to take the body of the chief, Pacoco, men- 
tioned as having murdered an American seaman in revenge for the 
death of a pig. The party was unsuccessful, Pacoco having fled to the 
mountains the previous night. Had we caught him, it was the inten- 
tion of Captain Aulick to have taken him to the Navigator’s Islands 
and left him in exile; and the other chiefs of the valley seemed willing 
that such should be his fate.” 

Dr. Adee kept a very minute journal of his visit to China, in 1836. 
At that day the “flowery kingdom” had not yet been forced open to 
the world by British guns, and it was a matter of some difficulty and 
danger to obtain access to its teeming cities, It will be our endeavor 
to extract a synopsis of this interesting visit from the closely-written 
pages of the doctor’s diary : 


CANTON IN 1836. 


“From the Bashee Islands, after having had a near view of the 
large and beautiful island of Formosa, we passed over the shallow 
China Sea, ran near the white solitary rock, Pedro Branco, and, pushing 
our way through fleets of junks and fishing-boats, from one of which 
we procured a pilot, arrived at and anchored in the port of Lin Tin on 
the morning of the 2d of January. Here we were surrounded by ships 
from Europe and America, from the captains of which we received 
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visits of welcome. It was delightful, after so many months among the 
savage islands of the Pacific, to be greeted by civilized beings and 
again to converse with our own countrymen. 

“Immediately after anchoring, our ship was surrounded by boats 
of every description, filled with noisy, chattering natives. The Chinese 
are very inhospitable to vessels of war of foreign nations, and refuse 
them all manner of assistance. They are forbid to enter the waters of 
the Celestial Empire, all pilots are ordered to refuse them their aid, and 
compradors to furnish them with supplies. 

“At Lin Tin we found the weather cold and disagreeable, and all 
our winter clothing was put in requisition. We were disappointed in 
not finding the ‘ Peacock’ here, she having sailed for the East Indies 
several months ago. However, letters from home here awaited our 
arrival, and it was with the gladness of sailors that we each one learned 
that all was well with those we loved so far away. 

“ As all the officers were anxious to visit Canton, we were divided 
into two parties for that purpose, and three days after our coming to 
anchor I accompanied the first party in the packet-schooner ‘ Bombay’ 
up the river Tigris to that city, which it has been for many years my 
great desire to see. Lin Tin is some sixty miles from Canton, but, 
having a strong breeze in our favor, we reached Canton on the after- 
noon of the second day, an unusually short passage. From Lin Tin to 
the Boca Tigris our course was across a wide bay, the whole surface of 
which was covered with junks, some at anchor and others under sail. 
Every now and then we passed through long ranges of stakes, like 
those in the Hudson River at shad-season. The flood-tide served us 
only to the Boca Tigris, or the mouth of the river leading to Canton. 
Here we anchored until the change of the tide. 

“The night was cold and raw, and, finding sleep with freezing feet 
impossible, I spent most of it at the cabin table reading a German 
novel. On the following morning at four o’clock we weighed anchor, 
passed the Boca Tigris, and at daylight found ourselves opposite a very 
high pagoda built upon a hill. The breeze was fair and carried us 
rapidly on our way over smooth water and through a constant succes- 
sion of junks of all sizes, one of which supplied us with some fine large 
fish, jumping alive, which insured us a good breakfast. Our crew were 
chiefly Mohammedan Lascars. We soon reached Whampoa, an island 
in the Tigris, about ten miles from Canton. Here was an immense 
fleet of merchant-ships, from the trim American brig to the gigantic 
East Indiaman of England. It was a splendid spectacle to see them 
moored along the river for miles, taking in their cargoes of the silks 
and teas of China. 

“Having passed Whampoa, the wind became light, and we were 
borne along by the tide alone. On entering Junk River both banks 
were crowded with boats occupied by families which have no residence 
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on land and spend their lives from generation to generation on the 
water. Many have a kind of house erected on the deck. The remain- 
ing part of our way for three or four miles was through a floating city. 
Small boats came alongside, propelled by young females, offering fruit 
for sale. They spoke English in their peculiar way. A very pretty 
girl, being asked if she would marry a handsome young midshipman 
pointed out to her, replied, ‘How can so ugly face my catchee hand- 
some face he?’ But she looked pleased at the compliment paid her. 

At five P.M. we dropped anchor in a part of the river below the city. 
Our baggage was passed into a junk, and we were rowed to the steps 
at the foot of the. garden of the company’s factory, where we were 
met and welcomed by one of our countrymen (Mr. Delano), our bag- 
gage examined by a couple of mandarins, and we were permitted to 
enter the suburbs and proceed to the English hotel, kept by a Mr. 
Markwick. Captain Aulick was accommodated at Mr. Wetmore’s, in 
the same hong, and Lieutenant Gillespie at Mr. Oliphant’s, in the one 
adjacent. Purser Dunn and myself were kindly offered rooms and 
board at the residences of both these gentlemen, but, feeling ourselves 
quite at home at the hotel, declined their hospitality. The purser and 
I chummed together in Number 3 on the second floor, and engaged 
a young Chinese, named Atchong, to wait upon us. The servants in 
this hotel are not in common, and you cannot, without paying for each 
particular service, prevail upon any other servant than your own to 
perform the most trifling duty. 

“Tt happened during our stay at Canton that Lieutenant Bailey, 
who with Lieutenant Lee occupied the adjoining room (Number 4), was 
taken sick and confined to his room by a severe toothache and swelled 
face. I gave my servant, Atchong, a prescription early one morning 
to carry to Dr. Coxe’s dispensary, with orders to deliver the medicines 
to Mr. Bailey. The medicines were contained in two powders, and 
marked, one ‘sulph. magnes.,’ the other ‘sugar of lead.’ Without 
noticing the directions, Mr. Bailey instructed Atchong to mix the medi- 
cine for him in a glass of water. Both salts and sugar. of lead, the 
latter amounting to half an ounce, were accordingly mixed together, 
and Mr. Bailey had actually swallowed a third of the dose, when I ac- 
cidentally went into his room and prevented his taking the remainder 
of the poison, which would have probably killed him. An emetic im- 
mediately given relieved his stomach of its unnatural contents, and no 
unpleasant consequences succeeded, to our great satisfaction; but I 
spoke very harshly to the Chinese servant, and when he was made to 
understand that he had administered deadly poison to an American 
officer he became dreadfully alarmed, fled from our presence, and never 
came near our rooms afterwards. No inducement or offer of forgiveness 
could prevail upon him to return, and his younger brother, a pretty 
boy with a long cue, supplied his place, so that we got on tolerably well. 
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Servants are an extra charge, as in France and England. About a dol- 
lar a week is the usual fee. For this he makes your bed, cleans your 
boots, sweeps the room, lights the candle, goes of errands to make 
small purchases, and cheats you as much as he can. 

“ Besides bedrooms, we engaged a parlor as a sitting-room, where 
a cheerful fire enabled us to pass our time within-doors in a very com- 
fortable manner. For during the whole period of our stay at Canton 
the weather was cold, wet, and disagreeable. Upon our arrival we - 
were waited upon by all our countrymen, and were much indebted to 
them for the term of our sojourn for most of our pleasures. 

“T was quite agreeably surprised in the appearance of the city and 
suburbs of Canton. I had been informed that it was the most misera- 
ble place on the face of the earth, that there was no society, and that 
our walks would be confined to the few rods of space in front of the 
factories. On the contrary, the houses occupied by the foreigners and 
the hong merchants are splendid in the extreme,—large, fine, and richly 
furnished. The society (wholly male, of course, as foreign females are 
forbid to reside at any other place in China than Macao), consisting of 
American and European merchants, is well informed and highly agree- 
able. The suburbs compose an immense city of themselves, and we 
wandered through its long streets for hours. I was struck with its re- 
semblance to Smyrna: the same narrow and crowded ways, shops and 
dwellings constructed in precisely the same manner, and the same va- 
riety of costume among the inhabitants. 

“ Parsees, Mohammedans, Jews, Lascars, English, American, 
French, and natives of many other races met us in our rambles. The 
Parsees are the most richly dressed and finest looking men I ever saw, 
except the Turks of the higher order in Constantinople. I did not at 
any time feel that I was a stranger in Canton. 

“JT, for one, was in Canton expressly to get rid of my money, and 
before breakfast on the morning after my arrival was up to my eyes 
in business in old China Street, and was relieved of fifty dollars of that 
incumbrance before I thought of cakes and coffee. During the day a 
hundred more went. The Chinese even beat the Yankees at trading, 
and one must have his wits about him to avoid being cheated out of 
his teeth. No people excel these in adroitness.” (Heathen Chinee.) 
“ Long Ned himself could not more silently and dexterously insinuate 
his digits into one’s pocket-book and abduct the contents than a China- 
man. ‘They are too, in illegitimate ways, sad thieves and pickpockets. 
The many lost watches, purses, and handkerchiefs which our country- 
men confess to in the narrow, thronged streets testify to the correctness 
of the charge. Keeping always a bright lookout to windward, I was 
robbed of nothing except the money out of my purse, for which I 
vainly flattered myself I had borne off a full return. But, on compar- 
ing notes with my brother-officers after an expensive visit to Canton, I 
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found I had allowed myself to be defrauded (inadvertently, let me 
claim) at least fifty per cent. I had determined to spend all my avail- 
able funds in China, as I should otherwise have no opportunity on this 
cruise to unburden of money, which was becoming stale and musty in 
my keeping, and I now succeeded even beyond my most hopeful expec- 
tations. But paz vobisc-it. After breakfast the first day, for example, 
I sent for Aming, the best tailor in Canton, and commonly employed 
by foreigners, and held the following conversation with that private 
functionary : 

“ Dr. ‘Aming, can you make and line this cloak (an excellent Spanish 
cloak) in four days at farthest ?’ 

“ Aming. ‘ Yes, can makee.’ 

Dr. (catching dialect). ‘ How much dollar you askee for linee he?” 

“ Aming. ‘Sikteen dollar can do.’ 

“‘ Understanding Aming to say sixteen dollars, and considering that 
sum extremely reasonable, I immediately told him to go to work and 
line my cloak throughout with the thick white fur of the Angora goat. 
To be certain as to the charge, I repeated my question, and out of the 
honest tradesman’s answer could only draw the conclusion of his charge 
being sixteen dollars. 

“ Dr. ‘How muchee you can makee satin vest all samee this ?” 

“ Aming. ‘One dollar half can do.’ 

“ Dr. ‘Well, makee me six all samee this ;’ and I gave him one of 
Henry’s best satin vests as a pattern, which he put in a bundle with 
the Spanish cloak in a most matter-of-fact manner. 

“ Dr. ‘How much can makee six grass-cloth jackets, a number one, 
first-chop, good thing ?” 

“ Aming (showing me sample,—or musters, as they are called in 
Canton). ‘Can makee number one good thing all same this muster, 
one dollar half.’ 

“ Dr. ‘ Well, makee me six.’ 

“T carried with me fourteen old stiffeners of stocks to be covered 
with black satin, which I also placed in his hands to be covered at fifty 
cents for seven of them and a quarter of a dollar for the rest. I also 
ordered a black velvet vest, because it was so cheap, being only two 
dollars. 

“ Dr. ‘ Now, Aming, when can you let me have all these things? for 
I go to Lin Tin in a few days,’ 

“ Aming. ‘Can makee finish all samee four days.’ 

“Tn four days, accordingly (for Aming told me he had upwards of 
thirty men in his employ, who work at sixpence English a day and 
find themselves), the best Canton tailor came to my room borne down 
with the weight of my newly ordered and not-at-all-wanted wearing- 
apparel. The cloak, sufficiently splendid for the Sultan of Turkey or 
the Shah of Persia, was so heavy with fur that I could walk in it but 
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with the utmost difficulty. But I thought of our cold winters in New 
York, the mercury twenty degrees below zero, and deemed it a good 
warm garment for a sleigh-ride, and was well reconciled to the purchase, 
especially as it was only sixteen dollars. The grass jackets and black 
velvet vest would fit me or anybody else. The stocks were none of his 
making, but bought of an importer, so that I was fortunate in being 
suited with them, at least. But when he presented his bill how great 
was my astonishment to find the amount thereof, instead of $41.25 as . 
I had expected, to be $97.25! The warm, comfortable, even elegant 
heavy fur cloak lined with Angora goat-skins from top to bottom was 
charged at sixty-five dollars,—sixty dollars (not sixteen) for the lining, 
and the remainder for a new collar. On making him repeat viva voce 
the price originally asked, I found I could not then, with all the light 
subsequently thrown on the subject, distinctly understand whether he 
said six, sixteen, or sixty dollars. The mistake being therefore my 
own, I paid him his bill, resolving thereafter to make all Chinese, 
Turks, and heathen put the prices asked for their commodities on paper 
and in plain figures. I paid only forty-eight dollars extra for this use- 
ful wrinkle, but I reflected that worse blunders than this had been 
made on ’Change before now. 

“The Chinese were formerly celebrated for the beauty of their por- 
celain-ware, and hence the name given to it in England and the United 
States of china+ware. I did not know that so great a deterioration had 
taken place in China, and one of my first objects was to visit the vari- 
ous porcelain-shops to furnish myself with a superior tea-establishment. 
But I could find nothing of this kind at all comparable to the French 
or even American porcelain. So I passed by the china-ware as unfit 
to put upon our American tea-tables. This it is to be a Yankee. 

“ As introductions into the houses of Chinese families are impossi- 
ble, all we can know of domestic life is hearsay or what is presented to 
* our observation in public. Some of our party, however, were intro- 
duced by Mr. Hunter, a young American, who has lived for several 
years in China and other parts of the East, and who speaks with great 
ease the Chinese language, into the houses of some of the hong mer- 
chants. Those they visited, particularly Honqua and Tinqua, are the 
most wealthy, and live in all the splendor and luxury of Eastern mag- 
nificence. The visitors were treated with confections and tea, the latter 
being always presented to a stranger as a glass of wine is with us. 
They were charmed with their entertainment. 

“The Chinese government is inhospitable and exacting. A few 
days after our arrival, an edict from the governor or mayor of Canton 
was received by Captain Aulick, through Honqua, ordering us not to 
be prowling about the harbors of the Celestial Empire like rats, under 
false pretenses, but to avail ourselves of the first fair wind to rid the 
‘Flowery Kingdom’ of our company. Accompanying this edict was 
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a letter from Honqua, advising us of its purport, and enjoining upon 
us its immediate observance as we valued our safety. Captain Aulick, 
in acknowledgment of the old merchant’s politeness, made him a visit 
of ceremony, and in return received by a Chinese servant his master’s 
card. It was a red piece of blotting-paper, eight inches long by four 
wide, with the name of Honqua in large letters. The man on present- 
ing it said, with a scrape, ‘ Honqua chin chin, captain !’ 

“In China the foreign merchants have no warehouses of their own, 
but the goods are directly transferred from the hong merchants to the 
ship. Vessels are not allowed to come nearer to Canton than Whampoa, 
where goods are taken in junks and ‘ fast-boats.’ The latter are very 
numerous, and pull from forty to sixty oars, in order to outrun the 
boats of the custom-house mandarins when engaged in smuggling 
opium. The hong merchants have but a hard time of it. Once a 
hong merchant, always a hong merchant. He is not allowed to retire 
after amassing a fortune, and should he fail in his enterprises and 
become bankrupt, he is condemned to chains and slavery in Tartary. 
They are held responsible, too, for any difficulties that may occur with 
foreigners. 

“Old and New China Streets, in the suburbs of Canton, each con- 
tain about a hundred shops. I had dealings in most of these alone, 
as the occupants speak English in their singular way. The first ques- 
tion asked is, ‘Do you wantee makee pigeon? Spose you want. My 
have got number one very good thing.’ Of strangers generally, one- 
half more is asked than the vendor will finally take, like the Italians 
and Egyptians and Greeks, 

“ Pretending to a superficial knowledge of conchology, and having 
been occupied for some years in collecting shells in various parts of the 
world, I was desirous of enriching my cabinet from the shell-shops of 
Canton. The Chinese are a very ingenious people” (Ah Sin), “and 
they artificially manufacture objects of natural history in so perfect a 
manner as almost to impose on the man of science. Shells, old and 
broken, are so patched up and polished as to resemble new specimens ; 
and in selecting a number of the Trocus Icolaris I was sadly deceived, 
the ornamentation being entirely artificial. In painting, as mere copy- 
ists, the Chinese excel any other people on earth. There is one man, 
named Tamqua, in New China Street, who would do honor to the art of 
portrait-painting in any part of Europe. In his study I observed with 
pleasure an excellent copy of Stuart’s Washington, and several por- 
traits of my friends taken from life with which no fault can be found. 
Painting on rice-paper of birds, flowers, insects, national costumes, and 
scenic views, is extensively carried on in all the shops, and appears to 
be a large source of profit. The mode of painting seems very singular 
toastranger. The pencil is held perpendicularly to the canvas, and 
the latter lies flat on the table in a horizontal position. The easel is 
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seldom or never used. So perfect are their copies that the most obvious 
defects of the original are transferred to the copy; and this is not pe- 
culiar to painters, for even the tailors, when employed to make a coat 
or a pair of pantaloons according to a pattern given, will, if the old 
coat or trousers have a patch, send you the new garment with a similar 
defect. I do not speak from my own observation on this point, how- 


ever. 
“Tn all the shops and houses are constantly burning several long 


sticks coated with a fragrant inflammable substance, before uncouth 
and forbidding statues or paintings of their national god, Joss, The 
house is full of an agreeable incense arising from these Joss-sticks. I 
visited none of their temples of worship, the weather not permitting ; 
yet some of our party crossed the river to Honan and were present at 
the religious ceremonies in the Joss-house there. The building is ele- 
gant, full of brilliant frescos and grotesque images. The worship, 
conducted by the priests, consisted of numerous prostrations before an 
altar, and prayers chanted or spoken in an unintelligible jargon, not 
even known to those who utter it, the missionaries say. 

“They have a sort of theatre in the suburbs, called by the natives 
Sing Song, which I visited. The exhibition resembled a pantomime, 
and consisted of a series of feats in tumbling and juggling, in both of 
which the Chinese excel. Their performances are said to embrace plays 
a week long, with but little variety and intolerable repetition of inci- 
dent. 

“The streets of the suburbs are nearly straight, very narrow, and 
well paved, some having side-walks. The buildings are of two stories, 
and generally very small in area. The hongs, however, are high, and 
cover a large surface, being furnished with fountains and gardens with 
paths in a square court hid from view as you stroll along in front. 
Above the city, on the river, are many beautiful plantations, summer- 
houses, and rustic seats belonging to the native merchants, for foreigners 
are denied this privilege, being restricted to their hongs in the confines 
of Canton. I know of no country on earth where a civilized being 
cannot be happier than in China. 

“In the market-place I observed dogs and rats for sale as articles 
of food,—a species of nutriment very revolting to a Christian, although 
the young puppies, it must be confessed, were very fat and in fine order, 
as, indeed, were the vermin also. 

“ Having remained a fortnight in Canton, and not being permitted 
to stay any longer, I accompanied the others of our party back to the 
ship at Lin Tin. After paying my bill ($25) at the hotel, a mandarin 
of the lower order examined my baggage and the articles newly pur- 
chased. When buying at the various shops, I was careful to obtain a 
chop for everything bought, and therefore had no difficulty in passing 
my effects. Our luggage was carried by coolies tothe junk, and then 
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transported to the ‘Bombay.’ We took a last look at Canton, and, a 
fresh and favorable wind springing up, in a couple of hours we were 
in Whampoa, and by ten o’clock at night anchored off Lin Tin. The 
next morning bright and early we had boats from our ship alongside 
the schooner, in which we were rowed with our knick-knacks on board 
the ‘ Vincennes,’ glad to find ourselves once more in our own cabins, 
and at home, with the flag above our decks, 

“January 24th, Captain Aulick, with the second party of visitors, 
came back in the return-boat from Canton, and on the following day 
we gratified the Chinese authorities by quitting forever their inhospita- 
ble waters and proceeded thankfully on our course.” 


ST. HELENA AND THE GRAVE OF’ NAPOLEON. 


“On the 21st (April, 1836) we sighted the solitary isle of St. He- 
lena, and in a few hours were sailing under the precipitous crags which 
were towering a thousand feet above us, affording no sign of vegetation, 
and only presumed to be inhabited upon discovering here and there 
upon some lofty peak or jutting rock high above us a small but strong 
tower or fortress, and a single sentinel pacing the rugged walls. 
Doubling a steep promontory lined with fortifications, the valley of 
Jamestown burst suddenly upon our sight, a neat village extending up 
the ravine until hidden from view by its abruptly winding among the 
mountains. The Alarm House, a pretty country residence, appears 
upon the high land overlooking the harbor and town, surrounded by a 
grove of cypress and pine. Zigzag roads cut into the solid rock of 
the mountain-sides, and defended by a wall on the outside, lead to the 
summits and to the rich vales and plantations in the interior of the 
island. 

“We anchored very near the shore in the small, exposed bay in 
front of Jamestown valley, exchanged salutes with the fortress on Lad- 
der Hill, had an interview with our commercial agent, Mr. Carroll, 
and then prepared to visit the island rendered so important in the eyes 
of the world by being the resting-place for the remains of the ambi- 
tious Napoleon. 

“St. Helena isa strong military post garrisoned by nearly eight 
hundred king’s troops. The present Governor is Major-General Mid- 
dlemore. One wide continuous street runs along the centre of the 
valley, lined with neat dwellings and shops, and others smaller run 
parallel and at right angles to this. There is very little appearance of 
industry or enterprise among the citizens. When the island was under 
the control of the East India Company, one or more members of every 
family held a lucrative office in the company’s service, and when it was 
resigned to the crown most of them received a handsome pension for 
life. 
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“On the 22d, arrangements having been previously made by Mr. 
Carroll, a party of officers, accompanied by the family of our agent, 
set off on horseback and in carriages for Napoleon’s grave. Our path 
for two miles lay along the steep and waste side of a mountain. Hav- 
ing reached its summit, the scene is entirely changed. Commodious 
farm-houses, cultivated fields, green forests, and rich valleys delight the 
eye. Herds of cattle, grazing upon the plain of Longwood and in the 
rich ravines adorned with luxuriant verdure and a rapid brook, abound, 
St. Helena, it must be said, is not the barren rock generally described, 
and has not that grim, sepulchral look so frequently ascribed to it by 
the erring pen of prejudice. As beautiful scenery as the eye ever 
gazed upon is to be met with at every step, and a more surprising com- 
bination of the grand and pleasing in landscape is nowhere to be found 
on this earth’s picturesque surface than exists along the slopes of Sandy 
Bay. 

“ Following the main road through the grove of cedars and pines 
around Alarm House, we arrived at a steep path leading to the quiet 
valley in which repose the ashes of the Emperor. Our carriage could 
go no farther, so we all proceeded on foot. In a few minutes we were 
leaning on the iron railing surrounding the tomb, and in solemn silence 
regarding the stone which covers the dust of the ablest soldier this 
world of ours has yet produced. The tomb is in the plainest possible 
style. Three or four flat stones, once composing the kitchen hearth in 
old Longwood, lying even with the ground and surrounded at the dis- 
tance of a foot by an iron railing,—at the foot of the grave a few tulips 
and geraniums planted by Madame Bertrand, robbed of their leaves 
and branches by the thousands of visitors from every country under 
heaven,—an aged willow, looking maimed and desolate, yet struggling 
to throw over the grave of the exile a few green branches (weeping 
sadly over fallen greatness),—a spring of crystal water from the hill- 
side,—are all that meet the gaze of the stranger standing in this honored 
cemetery of a solitary grave. 

“The tomb is guarded by two invalid soldiers, who invite you to 
inscribe your name in a book kept in a small shed or sentry-box built 
over the spring, and, on presenting a written permit from the town- 
major, will admit you within the black, circular wooden fence about 
the tomb several feet distant, and allow you to take a few twigs from 
the willow-tree. We all availed ourselves freely of such permission, 
and I for one will ever treasure up this frail memento of dead genius. 
The spot in which Napoleon is buried is truly beautiful. The vale, 
narrow and always green, terminates suddenly in an amphitheatre 
formed by the hill at the head of the ravine, a fine residence upon it 
once occupied by General Bertrand, with hanging gardens on the slop- 
ing declivity in front. It is as picturesque a site for a grave as any 
soldier need care to covet, and to the eye of the sea-tossed sailor as 
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pleasant a spot to live in as any island in the ocean offers, a place well 
suited for a home and haven to happily anchor in at last. 

“ From the tomb we proceeded to old Longwood, over a cultivated 
table-land on which were herds of cattle grazing. From this high 
position we commanded a fine prospect of green valleys, naked rocks, 
and of the sea dashing against the steep cliffs and iron-bound shore. 
We alighted at a house of miserable aspect, partly in ruins, and bear- 
ing the appearance of what it is now in reality, a badly-kept barn or 
stable. We were ushered through -a front room in which stands a 
billiard-table, into the room where the Emperor breathed his last. A 
thrashing-machine now occupies a place opposite where formerly stood 
his bedstead. The walls of this small apartment are so completely 
defaced and despoiled of everything in the shape of wood, paper, stone, 
and mortar, which the curious visitor could detach and bear away with 
him, as little to resemble the bedroom of royalty. The apartment to 
which his remains were transferred and lay in state is now a stable, 
and a horse was feeding in a stall on the very spot where once lay the 
body of Napoleon. Ina few years every particle of this house will 
be carried away and its materials distributed over every part of the 
civilized world. This building, so mutilated, bore so little semblance 
to a habitable dwelling for human beings that I could scarcely conceive 
of its ever having been occupied by the great exile, and was glad to get 
out of it into the open air again. 

“ A short distance from this barn stands literally a palace, built by 
the British government at enormous expense, expressly for their illus- 
trious prisoner. But he would never consent to live in it, preferring 
a simple shed to a gaudy, gilded cage. 

“ We next took a long, circuitous ride around the island, over ridge 
and mountain, and through fertile dells, visiting in our route the bor- 
ders of Sandy Bay, a part of the island as rich in magnificent and 
varied scenery as any part of Europe, and winding up at Plantation 
House, the summer residence of the Governor. The grounds of this 
seat are delightfully laid out in winding walks, graded terraces, and 
silver streams, and we enjoyed a charming promenade through groves 
of trees from nearly every clime, transplanted to this congenial spot. 
We culled bright flowers, plucked fresh figs, and could not resist the 
impulse to rob an orchard of some blushing peaches. Then we re- 
turned to Jamestown by Ladder Hill, highly pleased with our jaunt, 
and without encountering rain or any accident. We dined and spent 
the evening at our consul’s, and, after many toasts and bumpers at the 
table, the evening was enlivened and ended by both music and the 
dauce.” 
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ASHORE IN THE FRIGATE “ POTOMAC.” 


In the year 1840, Dr. Adee, then fleet-surgeon of the South At- 
lantic squadron, was for some days exposed to shipwreck by the strand- 
ing of the old frigate “ Potomac,” on which he was an officer, at the 
mouth of the La Plata River, which separates Uruguay from Buenos 
Ayres. The “ Potomac” was at the time the flag-ship of Commodore 
Morris, her commander being Captain Kearny. The story of danger 
and adventure shall be told in the doctor’s own language : 

“We left Montevideo at four o’clock this morning (December 13, 
1840), with a fair, fresh wind, to proceed some sixty miles up the river 
in order to procure a supply of water for the ship. The day was 
beautiful, and, having on board the best pilot of the river, we expected 
to be again at our anchorage in the roads within forty-eight hours. At 
ten o’clock A.M. we were running finely along the land on the north 
side of the river, and I, in company with Captain Kearny, was ad- 
miring the pleasing scenery, when information was brought to him that 
the ship was aground. What short-sighted mortals we are! Who 
among us could have thought it possible that on this bright Sabbath 
morn, and in sight of land, our gallant and proud ship would suddenly 
be exposed to the danger of shipwreck? The ship, having struck on 
Gregoria Shoal, was carried a considerable distance upon. it by our brisk 
rate of speed,—indeed, so far that it seemed very doubtful if she ever 
could be got off again. To add to the difficulty, the wind increased to 
such a degree that a heavy sea was soon raised, and for some hours we 
lay striking the ground with much violence. All attempts to extricate 
ourselves from this unpleasant situation were utterly fruitless. At sun- 
set the tide had fallen so low as to leave us resting quietly on the hard 
sand-bank, and, as it would not be at its greatest height again until the 
morning, we had the prospect of a comparatively peaceable night. 
Should a gale, however, have arisen before we got off, the good ship 
must have gone to pieces. The lofty masts and spars had been sent 
down upon deck during the day, anchors had been planted at some 
distance from us in deeper water, and an effort would be made, when 
the tide arose, to force the ship off the shoal. We are lying in eighteen 
feet water, and the vessel’s draft is twenty-one and a half feet. The 
crew worked bravely and cheerfully for twelve successive hours. 

“A small French war-schooner on her way to Montevideo from 
Buenos Ayres came alongside of us in answer to our signals of dis- 
tress, and Lieutenant French was dispatched in her to Montevideo, to 
represent our condition to our consul and to the English squadron lying 
there. At ten at night Lieutenant De Camp was sent in the barge to 
Buenos Ayres (eighty miles distant) to acquaint Commodore Ridgely 
with our perilous position. Poor Captain Kearny, although no possi- 
ble blame can be attached to him, is excessively miserable and anxious. 
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Our unpleasant plight is to be ascribed solely and wholly to the igno- 
rance of the pilot, who says that the shoal is not laid down upon his 
charts and that he believed it not to exist. He approached the shore 
so closely at this point of the river intentionally, “to see,” he said, 
“whether such a suspected shoal was here or not.” I trust he is per- 
fectly satisfied with the observation made upon this no longer doubtful 
subject ; and very likely he will be able to point all cavilers to the sad 
wreck of our noble frigate as undeniable proof of the fact that the 
sand-bank of St. Gregory does exist. Oh, Mr. Brill! you make us 
pay too dearly for increasing your knowledge of navigation. 

“* After the crew had had their suppers, another effort was made to get 
the ship off, and after working very hard for a couple of hours they 
succeeded in forcing her about thirty feet further, making some sixty 
in all. The tide then beginning to fall, they were obliged to desist for 
the night, and were all soon asleep in their hammocks. At 4 A.M, 
they were to be at their labors again. Our soundings now only gave 
us sixteen feet water on the bar. Five days thus elapsed, and we were 
still aground. By using very strong efforts, early on the morning of 
Friday the 18th inst. the ship was moved a few feet, but at 10 P.M. 
we were high and dry-again and fast in the sand. Lieutenant De Camp 
came down the river in the afternoon in the barque ‘John’ to our as- 
sistance, but not the least service is this condemned hulk capable of 
rendering us. 

“ At 11 p.m. the hard striking of the ship upon the shoal, and 
much unusual motion, showed that the tide had risen considerably. 
The ship had not leaked a particle yet. The men labored with all their 
might at the capstan, and I could certainly feel the ship move over the 
sand a little. It now appeared as if she could be probably got off, 
unless a severe gale should defeat our object and make a wreck of the 
gallant ‘ Potomac’ in South American waters. 

“Sunday morning, December 20, a number of fish were caught 
alongside, and insured for us a much better dinner than we should have 
otherwise had. The ship had been very much lightened by pumping 
the drinking-water from the tanks and also removing pretty nearly 
everything portable from the vessel. In the afternoon half the officers 
of the ‘ Decatur’ came on board and had a frolic with our midshipmen 
in the steerage. Our crew showed evidences of fatigue, poor fellows. 
The author of all our misfortunes, that pilot, said that the moon which 
would change on the 24th of the month would bring higher water and 
certainly help us off, and the captain and other officers thought that the 
vessel could possibly be floated off that night. Still, Thursday the 22d 
December found us not an inch further off the bar, and many of us 
had given up hope of saving the ship. The sand had banked up 
around us, and our keel was fast in the shoal. We looked anxiously 
and impatiently forward to the change of the moon the day before 
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Christmas. Captain Kearny, to encourage the crew, affected to feel 
unconcerned, and talked to his officers very lightly of the matter, but 
his care-worn brow betrayed his deep anxiety. Yet we often sat with 
our fish-lines side by side at the stern, and spoke of going ashore to 
hunt deer, and even tigers, which are sometimes shot hereabouts. 

“Truly enough, on Thursday morning, December 24, we happily 
found ourselves afloat, and the noble ‘ Potomac’ was safe from wreck. 
She was absolutely hauled off the shoal at four o’clock A.M., and joyous 
smiles lighted up the faces of officers and sailors alike. As was antici- 
pated, the tide flowed in full on the evening of the 23d, and the mo- 
ment it was ascertained that we had eighteen feet water alongside, the 
crew were piped to work at the capstan and the several cables and haw- 
sers attached to the heavy outlying anchors, and from nine till four 
o’clock they toiled like men, and with a success which no one hardly 
dared deem possible. For three hours the ship was not moved more 
than as many feet, but when she was once started from her deep bed 
in the sand our progress became quite rapid. The labor of the crew 
was incredible, but they encouraged themselves and each other in their 
hard task by singing in chorus the various songs in vogue among 
sailors, occasionally introducing an original stanza of their own adapted 
to our condition, as ‘Now she goes, and now she must go! heave 
again, my hearties, and then she shall go!’ or, 


‘ This is what I now must say, 
It’s time to go to America-y.’ 


“ Grog was the burden of some of their ditties, and they were now 
and then consoled with an extra drop of the ‘creature.’ We were thus 
dragged more than four hundred yards over the shoal by main force, 
and at length, after tremendous efforts, the sand-bar was cleared, and 
the ‘Potomac’ anchored, amid the cheers and huzzas of the men, in 
deep water, with the soft and yielding bed of the river deep below. It 
might have been very different, I do believe, and so do the rest of the 
officers, had a gale of wind, a storm, and a heavy sea occurred during 
the eleven days and nights when we were sand-bound ; and a hurricane 
was even then impending. But we could breathe once again.” 

There is much more of interest in the journals from which these 
passages were taken, many pages more of incident and experience to 
the naval reader, but the above will suffice for the present. 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE. 





SUWORROW. 


(Continued from page 535.) 


‘The man who printeth his [historic] fits, 
Into the public’s mouth his head commits.”’ 


‘* The author has kept nothing secret, . . . but fearlessly announced his position, 
and is proud that he has sprung from those ranks which will ere long make them- 
selves respected,—those ‘ corner-stones which the builders rejected.’ . . . To render 
an historical [work] only merely readable, the author must work hard before he 
begins it; he must read whole volumes of dry, and often uninteresting matter, must 
dig out of the dark and dusty mines of antiquity all that is picturesque and poetical, 
and be very choice in his selections. . . . Nay, more, he must have a love for his 
labors, for if he once pursues bis task with reluctance, all is then over. Neither is 
this all, for when the materials are selected they require a nicety of arrangement, 

. or they will resemble the confused threads which we see underneath ancient 
embroidery, rather than the upper part where the beautiful effects are represented. 
True, a master-hand could toss the material together in a brief space of time when 
it is thus arranged, . . . but an inferior workman with fair judgment need not 
despair, although he cannot give equal charm to the task when it is completed. No. 
matter how great the genius may be, he must undergo the same labor in digging up 
the dry bones before he can even form them into a skeleton; and although he may 
more readily arrange them with just and anatomical skill, yet an inferior artist may 
by stern industry give them a shape near enough to the original and . . . so ani- 
mate it as to give to the whole a look of life. _ History is full of pictures ; its pages 
teem with poetry; dramatic incidents almost everywhere abound; but all cannot 
seize upon them alike. . . . True, these beautiful bits often lie too far and wide 
apart to strike the general reader; . . . but let the fancy once have the rein and a 
thousand rich colorings will instantly break upon that which before looked dead 
and dull, and unworthy: of notice. Thus the mere plodding reader will wade 
heavily through the pages. . . . Not so with the poetical reader; he will pause and 
wonder what effect such an incident had on the beholders of it at that period ; think 
how the actor felt while undergoing what he did ; guess at his looks,—how he stood, 
in what voice he spoke, what changes his features underwent, what costume he 
wore, where the scene took place, . . . the open plain or the dark forest, in a word, 
make a picture from that which to others would scarcely seem worthy of notice, 
. +. yet have mingled withal a life and a freshness. Many say, How dull are the 
pages of the old chroniclers!—What dry stuff is Doomsday book, the writings of 
Matthew Paris, Froissart, Hollingshed, Stow, Rapin, etc. . . . So they must be to 
those who have no love for the past ages; but once have a passion for them and 
where will you discover such rich and unworked mines? Sometimes one thought 
from these fine fellows has given the author the key.” . . . —The Fair Rosamund, 
or the Days of Henry II., by THomas MILuER, London, 1839. 


Jos: Marche comme ont marché Nemrod, César, Pompée ; 
J’ai deux méres, vois-tu, ma mére et mon épée ; 
Je suis bitard d’un comte, et légitime fils 
De mes exploits. Il faut faire comme je fis.”’ 
Victor Hugo's “ Les Burgraves,’’ Part II., Scene IV. 
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Suworrow declared, or expressed himself to the effect, that he did 
not come into Italy to let the grass grow under his feet. 

Until 1799 the French revolutionary generals and troops had been, 
or were, spoiled by constant success over the Austrians. They were 
now surprised or completely taken aback by the introduction of a new 
element, that of a Celerity, superior to their own, set in motion by a 
Will and Energy whose equal they had never hitherto encountered. 
All “ Action is the result of Forces,” and Will is one of those forces . 
the influence of which can scarcely be estimated. Some philosophers 
say WILL is the only force recognizable by man’s intellect. That 
Suworrow possessed in the most extraordinary degree. 

Whoever may deny that the Bible is the offspring of inspiration, if 
he refuses to concede that it is the most complete code of instruction 
founded on common sense, possesses none himself. For every opera- 
tion of life it affords abundant lessons, and it is full of rules for the 
conduct of the most difficult of human tasks, the successful carrying 
on of war. This has been admitted by military experts, and it pre- 
sents some of the finest:examples of strategy and tactics on record. 
Danton is credited with the utterance that to succeed the watchword 
must be “ Audacity! more audacity! still more audacity!” If the 
Bible demonstrates nothing else it does this fact, and the very ex- 
pression of the gospel, that “the kingdom of heaven suffereth vio- 
lence, and the violent take it by force,” is nothing more or less than a 
perfect indorsement of the triumph of combined faith, energy, and 
courage. In these qualities Suworrow rises in pyramidal majesty as 
an example, and in judging him it would do well to read with reflec- 
tion the counsel of Ahithophel, recorded in 2 Samuel xvii. 1-3, remem- 
bering that such was that counselor’s repute for wisdom, men resorted 
to him for advice as they went to inquire of the very oracles of 
the divinity. What was the substance of his advice to Absalom? 
Promptness, energy, celerity, audacity, and utter disregard of life in 
attaining the desired result. “This plan,” says the learned commen- 
tator, “was worthy of Ahithophel’s reputation. If it had been ener- 
getically followed it would have been completely successful, and would 
have changed the entire color of Jewish [and consequently and inev- 
itably of all] history.” Ahithophel’s sagacity was that of Suworrow, 
and in the latter’s case it was rewarded by a succession of triumphs, 
bloody, it is true, both for victors as well as vanquished, such as any 
credited to Napoleon :—Forhani, Rymnik, Ismail, Praga, Cassano, the 
Trebia, Novi, and last and greatest, the very conquest, as it were, of 
man and nature combined amid the most desolate, difficult, and dan- 
gerous of the Alpine passes. 

As want of space renders it impossible to go into a critical review 
of Suworrow’s campaigns prior to 1799, suffice it to say they were all 
characterized by the same boldness and sagacity in conception and by 
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equal energy, rapidity, and valor in execution. Suworrow’s associa- 
tions with the Austrians did not commence in Italy in 1799. In 1789 
he was assigned to the command of an army-corps, co-operating with 
the Prince of Saxe-Coburg in Moldavia. The latter having weakened 
his force by large detachments, lay encamped with only eighteen thou- 
sand men about twelve miles from a place variously styled Forhani or 
Fokchani, a frontier town of Moldavia and Wallachia, on the Milkov, 
ninety-two miles northeast of Bucharest. Here he was surrounded by 
fifty thousand Turks and in danger of utter destruction. In this ex- 
tremity he applied for assistance to Suworrow, who was at’ Berlat, sev- 
enty-two miles distant. The Russian General immediately set out with 
seven thousand picked troops, a few pieces of artillery, but altogether 
without baggage. In thirty-six hours, by a direct route over the moun- 
tains and through the woods, he traversed the interval of seventy-two 
miles in thirty-six hours, and by this expedition, unprecedented as yet, 
perhaps, in the annals of modern war, he joined Coburg just as he was 
about to be attacked. (Parallel the Consul Nero’s march to the Me- 
laurus and defeat of Hasdrubal, B.c. 207.) 

Suworrow arrived towards evening (5 p.M.) of the 20th July (O.S.), 
1789, and at 11 p.m. he sent the order of battle, for the next day, to 
the Prince of Saxe-Coburg, without having seen or had communication 
with him. It was almost as concise as the orders for the battle of 
Novi: “As the army is now sufficiently rested it will be put in mo- 
tion at two o’clock in the morning. It will march in three columns,— 
the imperial troops will be on the right and left. I will occupy the 
centre. The posts of the enemy must be attacked with all our force, 
without amusing ourselves in driving him from the bushes and woods 
on the right. At the break of day we will arrive at the Putna, which 
must be passed to continue the attack. It is said that there are only 
fifty thousand Turks, and that fifty thousand more are some marches 
in the rear. It would be better if they were all together. We might 
beat them then in one day and have no more trouble with them. But 
as it is not so, we will begin with these, and by the grace of God and 
the bravery of our troops we will obtain the victory.” On the morning 
of the 21st July, 1789, the Russians and Austrians attacked, with fixed 
bayonets, the Turks, double the number of the assailants, in their in- 
trenchments, and after a horrible carnage, in about an hour, the Turks 
were forced to fly, hotly pursued, and entirely dispersed. Their camp, 
baggage, artillery, and even their magazines, some distance from the 
battle-field, all fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

In September, 1789, the Grand Vizier again crossed the Danube 
with ninety to one hundred thousand men, and advanced into Wallachia 
to attack the Prince of Coburg on the river Rymnik,* near a place of 


8«Tn May, 1829, Marshal Marmont, passing from Odessa to the river Bug, 
through a country which presented a picture of desolation, met, at the village of 
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the same name, or else at Martin Jesti, sixty-five miles northeast of 
Bucharest. Learning of their approach, the Prince of Saxe-Coburg 
again requested assistance of Suworrow. This dispatch was received 


Paulowsky, an old General of the name of Kores, who had served as Chief of the 
Staff of Suwarrow’s army. To judge from the interesting conversation with the 
veteran General Kores, it would appear that the world is little acquainted with the real 
character of that extraordinary man, Suwarrow; for, although he pretended to have 
a contempt for learning and science, few persons were, in reality, more studious than 
himself. He spoke no less than seven languages; he was a good historian; and, in - 
short, was a highly-educated and enlightened man. Yet, from thoroughly under- 
standing the feelings and inclinations of those around him, which were the very 
opposite of his own; and from knowing the character of the Russian soldier, he 
thought it prudent to appear anything but what he really was, and to ascribe the 
successful issue of his various enterprises to inspiration rather than to the result of 
deep reflection and military skill. Indeed, he often at Court acted more like a buf- 
foon than a rational being, and the presence even of the Empress Catherine did not 
always restrain him. There was one man, however, and only one, for whom he 
had a profound respect, and before whom he never committed any extravagance,— 
this was Marshal Romanzoff, who was the first Russian Commander who had suc- 
ceeded with small armies in beating the Turks. 

‘¢Suwarrow’s coup d’eil was as extraordinary as his judgment in the presence 
of the enemy, and the accuracy of his calculations when concerting combined move- 
ments with other armies was no less surprising. The following anecdote, which was 
mentioned by General Kores, affords an instance of this quality, as well as of the 
coolness of his former chief. When Suwarrow was at Ryminik, and commanded a 
corps which did not exceed 18,000 men, he was threatened by the Grand Vizier, who 
had 80,000 men under his orders. The Prince of Coburg had promised to come to 
Suwarrow’s succor with the Austrian army ata certain time; but as the movements 
of the Turks were such as to give reason to suppose that they intended an immediate 
attack, and as the Austrians had not yet arrived, Suwarrow naturally became anxious 
and impatient. But in order to hide these feelings from others, and to impress the 
officers around him with an idea of his indifference both as to the non-arrival of the 
Austrians and to the mancuvres of the Turks, he went into a bath, where he re- 
mainéd until it was announced that the Austrian columns (who were in fact punc- 
tual to the appointed time) were seen to be approaching. He then quitted the bath ; 
mounted his horse; marched against the enemy, who was in the act of taking up 
his position; defeated him, and put him to flight. 

‘‘Suwarrow, on this occasion, caused no slight surprise to the Austrian officers 
by nimbly climbing to the top of a high tree, for the purpose of getting a better 
view of the country and of reconnoitring the enemy. Early in this battle, a body 
of 6000 Janissaries jumped up behind an equal number of Turkish horsemen 
[improvised Voltigeurs, such as won the battle of Langsade in 1568], and were 
carried at full speed to occupy a commanding eminence, of which the Austrians 
were also desirous of taking possession; the Janissaries held it for upwards of an 
hour, but were at last repelled at the point of the bayonet. 

‘¢ Suwarrow better understood the feelings of the [Russian] soldier than almost 
any other general, and he never omitted to turn this valuable knowledge to a good 
account. He possessed, moreover, an inestimable quality in a military commander, 
—the power of enduring great privations and fatigue. By being always ready to 
share the wants of his soldiers, and even to set them an example of contentment 
in cases of suffering, he acquired considerable moral influence over the army. 

‘‘Suwarrow appears to have taken a deep interest in the campaigns of Italy, 
which afforded the earliest evidence of the military genius of Napoleon, and pre- 
sented the first reason for predicting his future greatness. Suwarrow was not more 
astonished at the talent displayed in the plans of so young a general than at the 
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on the 16th September. Suworrow’s reply was simply, “I am com- 
ing.” It was even less laconic, if not more promptly realized, than 
that of Bliicher when summoned to the assistance of Schwarzenberg 
at Mery, 22d February, 1814. On the 22d of September, 1789, the 
Allies, Russians and Austrians, who did not exceed thirty. thousand 
men, directed and inspired by Suworrow, charged the Turkish position, 
and, with a loss not exceeding one hundred men killed and wounded, 
slew from five to ten thousand of the enemy, captured their camp, 
including eight thousand tents, hundreds of camels and of oxen, one 
hundred standards, nearly one hundred cannon, and all their ammu- 
nition, stores, and baggage. Catherine’s rewards to her General were 
Imperial. She conferred upon him the title of Count and of Rym- 
nikski, and the grand military order of St. George,—the latter never 
given except for the gain of an important battle,—a splendid sword, 
and a branch of artificial laurel, composed of diamonds, bearing upon 
it the inscription, “To the conqueror of the Grand Vizier.” Joseph 
II., Emperor of Austria, elevated Suworrow to the dignity of Count 
of the Holy German Empire. 

In 1790, Suworrow said to his soldiers, “ My friends, provisions 
are dear, the merry fellows [Turks] shut up there [in Ismail] are roll- 
ing in plenty ; let us go and take it from them.” His orders for the 


attack were as eccentric as those for Fokchani and Novi: “ To-morrow 
I shall rise an hour before daylight. I shall wash, dress, and pray; I 


shall then crow like a cock, when the town will be stormed according 
to the dispositions already issued.” 
Potemkin had been besieging Ismail® in vain for seven months. 


energy of their execution, and he considered the operations of Napoleon’s army as 
worthy of study and imitation. 

‘ Potemkin, when commander-in-chief of the Russian army which was opposed 
to the Turks, principally relied on Suwarrow, whose conduct rendered him worthy 
of the confidence of his chief. Among the many instances of Suwarrow’s extraor- 
dinary activity the following may be mentioned. On the death of Sultan Abdul 
Hamet, in 1789, he was succeeded by Selim III., who determined to direct his 
forces against Wallachia. The Prince of Saxe-Coburg, who at that time com- 
manded in this principality, hearing that the Turks were advancing against his 
camp on the Sereth, sent the information to Suwarrow, who was then at Birlat. 
Suwarrow immediately set out to join the Prince, and marched with the whole of 
his army no less than sixty (seventy-two?) English miles in thirty-six hours, and 
by joining the Austrians before the Turks could attack them, enabled the Prince 
to maintain his position.”—The Present State of the Turkish Empire, by Marshal 
Marmont, translated with notes, etc., by Lieutenant-Colonel Sir FrepEric SmirH, 
Royal Engineers. London, 1839, pp. 46-50. ‘ 

® Ismail was a fortified place nearly resembling in shape a right-angled triangle, 
of which two sides fronted Jandward and the third the Danube. The defenses of 
the two former were simply a rampart and a ditch irregular in outline, and besides 
seven bastions, presented numerous salient angles. With the exception of a bastion 
of stone and another riveted to the wall, the whole circuit consisted of simple 
earth-works. There were two hundred cannon mounted upon the two landward 
fronts. The Turks did not begin to erect batteries on the water front, which was 
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The garrison comprised forty-three thousand troops besides the popu- 
lation, of whom every adult male behind walls was equal to a soldier. 
Suworrow had from thirty-five to forty thousand men. At 5 A.M, 
11th December, the Russians advanced in six [nine ?] columns. By 4 
p.M. the place was carried, with a loss to the defenders of thirty-three 
thousand killed or mortally wounded, and ten thousand prisoners, and 
to the assailants of a list of casualties variously estimated at from five 
thousand to fifteen thousand; the number of women and children who 
perished was terrific. Ismail, however, was taken within the three 
days, and its capture de facto ended the war. 

The rapidity with which Suworrow operated had previously been 
attested in Poland, where, after his victory at Landscron, in the spring 
of 1771, in the space of seventeen days Suworrow marched over three 
hundred miles, during which period no forty-eight hours elapsed with- 
out an engagement. When a General develops such extraordinary 
qualities followed by such marvelous successes, continued from the 


nothing more than an embankment (levée), and even then not continuous, ‘until 
the danger of assault from that quarter was imminent. 

The Seraskier Aidos Mehmed commanded the Turkish garrison, consisting of 
forty thousand men, of which eight thousand were mounted. A Turkish flotilla 
was also under his orders. 

The siege may be said to have commenced on the 29th of November, but nothing 
of consequence was done until the 14th of December, when Suworrow arrived with 
about twenty-five thousand men and took command. He surrounded the city with 
his troops of the line, forming a great arc, of which the two extremities were com- 
posed of Cossacks [Suworrow, born in the Ukraine Cossack country, was very par- 
tial to Cossacks], the flanks of which rested on the Danube. This was on the left 
or south bank of the river. On the north shore General Ribas had three thousand 
men. He posted his troops of the line on the wings and his Cossacks of the Black 
Sea in the centre. 

On the 15th of December the Russians were engaged in constructing scaling- 
ladders and fascines, and were exercised during the night in the manceuvres for as- 
saulting. The place was summoned on the 18th without effect, and again on the 
20th with a like result. On the 21st the Russians commenced a brisk fire, to which 
the Turks replied with equal heat. Suworrow determined to assault on the 22d of 
December, and divided his troops into six columns, with a reserve. On that day, 
at 5 A.M., the signal to advance was given by the discharge of rockets. By 8 
A.M. all the fortified works were in the power of the Russians. The Turks retreated 
into the interior of the town, where they continued to defend themselves with the 
fury of despair, the more so because a decree of the Sultan pronounced the death 
penalty against any Turk who should survive the fall of this fortress. It was not 
until after a carnage bloody almost without example, and after continuous fighting 
for five hours, and after the greater part of the garrison—among them the Seraskier 
Aidos Mehmed—had fallen, that the Russians succeeded, over heaps of corpses, in 
occupying the whole town. 

The Russians reported their loss four thousand five hundred and seventy-nine 
killed and wounded, but other accounts raise it to fifteen thousand. According to 
the captors, the Turks lost thirty thousand men killed and nine thousand—a ma- 
jority wounded—prisoners. This list of casualties is also greatly swelled by foreign 
authorities, and a fearful number of women and children perished of whom no men- 
tion is made. The booty was immense. 
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beginning to the end of his career, it is worse than folly to deny his 
pre-eminence and his right to rank among the “ great captains” of all 
times and of the world. 

It is curious to note that in 1771, Suworrow was pitted against 
Pulaski, who afterwards fell, in 1779, before Savannah, under the 
American flag; against Viomésnil, who commanded under Rocham- 
beau at Yorktown in 1781; and against Dumouriez, who was esteemed 
one of the best generals in France, who may be said to have saved his 
country in 1792. In 1794 he also beat Kosciusko, who had acted as 
engineer-in-chief under Schuyler and Gates at Saratoga, in 1777. 

* * * x * * * * 

One of Suworrow’s French biographers, M. Michaud, J., reads, 
“The best military judges have conceded the rapidity of his discern- 
ment (coup d’eil), and particularly the vivacity of his offensive. He 
is perhaps the only general who, throughout so long and perilous a 
career as his own, never experienced a defeat. He lived in an eccentric 
and sometimes inconceivable manner ; his food, his dress, and even his 
piety had more in common with the manners of the Tartars than with 
European customs. Nevertheless, he lacked neither instruction nor 
politeness. Several writers have drawn an actual caricature of him, and 
have strangely darkened his portrait, especially Masson, who, in his 
‘Mémoires Secrets sur la Russie,’ says that ‘he was a monster enclosing 
in the body of an ape the soul of a butcher’s-dog.’” 

[It is extraordinary how utterly accounts differ even as to his per- 
sonal appearance, which should have been perfectly well known. The 
British General Cust reads that “ Suworrow was tall, exceeding six feet, 
and full-chested.” Other contemporaries confirm this statement. The 
English diplomat, Lord Minto, contradicts this plumply. He styles 
him “a little, shrivelled, old creature,” “his whole manner in conver- 
sation is as mad as his first appearance.” Michaud qualifies his figure 
as “small, and his physiognomy as insignificant enough.” Another 
writer states “in height he barely exceeded five feet [French ?]; he was 
miserably thin, had a large mouth, a wrinkled forehead, and a few 
patches of gray hair on his head. His contempt of dress could only 
be equalled by his disregard of every form of politeness.” “ Quis 

10 «« SuworRow, or Souvaroff, Peter Alexis Vasilievitch, Count, a Russian gen- 
eral, remarkable for his headlong valor and barbarian energy of purpose. 

‘¢In 1794 the brave Polanders took the field under Kosciusko to fight once more 
the battle of their independence. . . . On the night of the 4th-5th of November, 


1794, Suworrow captured Praga [suburb of Warsaw], and on the 9th he made his 
solemn entry into Warsaw. 

‘¢ Much has been written about the excessive cruelty practiced on this occasion, 
but there is really nothing to show that it exceeded the usual practice, fiendish as it 
is, of a victorious army ; and it is recorded that Suworrow’s eyes filled with tears when 
the keys of Warsaw were presented to him, at the remembrance of what had occurred. 
He was, in some respects, a man of almost barbarian character ; of this no denial 
can reasonably be admitted ; but we are disposed to believe that his method of lead- 
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custodiet ipsos custodes ?”—who shall look after those intrusted with 
maintaining intact the truths of history ; and, again, “ Who shall de- 
cide where doctors [contemporaneous and learned observers] disagree ?” 

Ape or angel, one thing is certain, Suworrow was the animating 
spirit of the Russian armies, “surrounded by that prestige which is in 
itself an army.” “ Why do we drag along with us that corpse?” asked 


ing the Russians to victory was as merciful as any method could be, and it is from 
the Russian side of view that we ought to estimate the character of her commanders; , 
to measure them by the higher standard applicable to our countrymen is manifestly 
absurd. Suworrow’s eccentricities enter largely into all the narratives of his career, 
but we can hardly find space for his personal portrait or for those traits of character 
which properly belong to biography. In height he barely exceeded five feet [French 
measure ?], he was miserably thin, had a large mouth, a wrinkled forehead, and a 
few patches of gray hair on his head. His contempt of dress could only be equaled 
by his disregard of every form of politeness. . . . Suworrow was never at any 
moment unworthy of his laurels.’’—Appleton’s Pictorial Cyclopedia of Biography. 
«The Russian army had attained a high name among military nations. It 
lias been praised for courage, and it has been praiged for discipline. But, if causes 
be traced to their source, the whole of the fame that has been given to it will 
not perhaps be judged to be the fruit of formal military training. The Russian 
soldier, though the slave of military authority, and reduced apparently to an au- 
tomaton performing a routine of duty, still retains a quality of native barbarism, 
viz., covetousness of the spoils of the enemy. The Turkish empire has been the 
most conspicuous scene of Russian glory; and, as the Turkish territory presents 
many things which the Russian soldier covets, the hopes of booty give animation 
to the forward act, and exalt the Russian courage through a cause which does not 
belong to military virtue. Besides the incentive of plunder, and it is strong among 
the barbarous as well as the civilized, the Russian soldier, in spite of every rigor of 
training calculated to obscure or obliterate the thinking faculty, still retains some- 
thing of the innate propensities which belong to the human character. His ideas 
are originally few and simple; and, as little distracted by the various presentations 
of pleasure which attach civilized men to life for the sake of multiplied sensual 
gratification, the Russian soldier proceeds in the execution of his duty steadily and 
resolutely, whether to mount the breach by command, or to be cut to pieces at a 
post from which he has not been relieved by accredited authority. This has been 
exemplified in numerous instances; but this, notwithstanding the power of tactic, 
discipline, and fear a tergo, has been unequal in others to carry him to the point of 
attack until he was put under the banners of religion by the address of the com- 
mander. In this manner, daunted by the appearance of opposing force, he has 
sometimes recoiled, and only been induced to advance under the protection of a 
crucifix carried by a priest. The history of SuworRow presents numerous instances 
of the effect of similar impulse when the means of common coertion had failed. 
Suworrow, considered by many as a buffoon, was in reality a man of genius. His 
buffooneries were strange, but they were not unmeaning. When he put the differ- 
ent members of his own body to rest by the word of command, he seemed to know 
that he inculcated a lesson of implicit obedience to the Russian soldiery. Implicit 
obedience was the great aim of Suworrow’s labor, but common means were some- 
times insufficient for assuring it. His original genius then found a remedy. He 
knew the Russian character; and when the Russian army was restive, so as not to 
be moved by the common sources of the tactician, he succeeded in animating it by 
infusing enthusiasm or fanaticism through means which lie beyond the mere tacti- 
cian’s comprehension. The credulous were impressed with an opinion that Suwor- 
row had his days of inspiration; and in this belief, after being exhausted with toil 
and discomfited by the accidents of war, they started up in new strength to acts of 
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the discontented, half-hearted, Russianized Frenchman, General Lan- 
geron, in 1814, speaking of the temporarily bedridden, septuagenarian 
hero Bliicher. “ Because in that corpse,” replied Gneisenau, “ resides the 
Soul of the Army of Silesia.” Exactly what Bliicher was to the Allied 
Armies in 1814-15, Suworrow had been to the Allied Armies in 1799. 
Brutal and disgusting he may have been in manners, but as the man- 
gosteen fruit within the bitter rind incloses the richest food, so the 
“outer John Brown” of the Muscovite enshrined qualities (“the inner 
John Brown”) worthy of the very fabulous god Mars. What is more 
and most to the purpose here, remember “how many of the most emi- 
nent men of the world have been diminutive in person.” Witness the 
Greek emperor and hero John Xymices, and the Eunuch Narses, a 
counterpart in physical proportions of Suworrow. ] 

As proofs of his cruelty, the assaults of Ismail and of Praga are 
cited, but it is most likely that, on both these occasions, he simply 
carried out the instructions of his Court. Besides, it is well known 
that hostilities with the Turks were carried on without mercy on either 
side. As to the Poles, it must not be forgotten that the exasperations 
were mutual, and that the people of Warsaw had murdered, only a few 
months previous, many Russian officers. I have before me, adds Mi- 
chaud, the order which* Suworrow gave to his army, in which he posi- 
tively prescribed that “while the troops should act with the greatest 
energy against those found with arms in their hands, they were to spare 
all without arms; the inhabitants, as well as those who asked for mercy.” 


This order is a model of precision and method, and shows how, by long 
experience, Suworrow had acquired the capacity to foresee everything 
that might occur, and to prepare for everything likely to happen under 
relatively similar circumstances. Botta,'? who was no friend to Suwor- 
row, confirms this view (iv. xvii. 31) and corroborates Michaud, “The 
Russian, in spite of his violent and harsh character, preferred the 
counsels of the Italians, who advised moderation, because his conduct 


daring at the electrifying sound of his wizard voice.’”-—A View of the Formation, 
Discipline, and Economy of Armies (Author’s private copy, with MSS. additions, 
etc., etc.), by RonERT Jackson, M.D., pp. 225-7. 

22 Take it as a whole, the most competent judges have pronounced Charles Botta’s 
‘¢ History of the American Revolution,’ by far the best from the American point 
of view. Undoubtedly the clearest, detailed, graphic statement of Suworrow’s cam- 
paign in Italy in 1799, making due allowance for the Italian Republican’s bias in 
favor of the French, is to be found in Livres xvi. and xvii. of the same Botta’s ‘‘ His- 
toire d’ Italie de 1789-1814,”’ of which a French translation was published at Paris 
in 1824. 

Strange to say, the writer has hanging in his parlor an original cabinet por- 
trait of Washington, painted on copper by Peale, which was purchased by John 
Adams, and by him presented to Charles Botta as a testimonial of his appreciation 
of the latter’s ‘‘ History of the American Revolution.’ It was purchased by the 
writer’s father, then President of the New York Historical Society, through the dis- 
tinguished Professor, il Commendatore Vincenzo Botta, from one of the immediate 
heirs of the historian Botta. 

Vou. IX.—No. 6. 40 
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was regulated by his reason, not by the spirit of party, nor by local 
thirst for vengeance. Although he came from the polar regions, he 
thought it was wiser to calm the minds of the people by the restoration 
of order than to embitter them by a severity which would have only 
engendered new hatreds and awakened new antagonisms.” 

It has been the fashion with a great many assuming to be compe- 
tent to criticise, to depreciate the action of Suworrow in Italy in 1799. 
Among other reasons, they base their judgment on the inferiority of 
the generals opposed to him, and credit a great deal of the success 
of the Allies to the Austrian generals, especially to Kray. Those who 
take this view can scarcely be acquainted with the facts. Kray cer- 
tainly, as to results, was victorious on the Mincio and in the battle of 
Magnano, 2d April, 1799; but it was over Scherer, not over Moreau. 
The former—although the nominal (Masséna the real) victor of Loano, 
1795—undoubtedly was incompetent, and he recognized the fact him- 
self, for, of his own accord, he resigned on the 26th April, eight days 
after the arrival of Suworrow, by whom he had already been pressed 
back across the river Oglio to the Adda, when he turned over the com- 
mand to Moreau, leaving him to suffer through errors for which he was 


not responsible. 
Now, however severe a verdict may be proriounced upon Scherer, 


there can be no question that Moreau is entitled to assume a very high 
rank among generals who have commanded large armies. Napoleon, 


most unfair and prejudiced wherever his conceit or interests were con- 
cerned, admitted that Moreau had no superior among his lieutenants 
except Masséna, Dessaix, and Kleber. Were it not that Masséna was 
the real victor of Loano, in 1795, by tactics whose first application is 
erroneously attributed to Napoleon, he did nothing to compare with 
several of Moreau’s operations and victories, viz., the latter’s retreat 
through the Black Forest in 1795, his campaign of 1796 in Germany, 
his Passage of the Rhine, in the teeth of the enemy, in 1798, and his 
campaign culminating at Hohenlinden. These are equal to anything | 
of similar character that Napoleon can claim, and it is doubtful that, as 
a battle fought on a matured and preconceived plan, Hohenlinden is an 
achievement less open to criticism than any similar operation of Napo- 
leon. Nor must.it be forgotten that, after Hohenlinden, Moreau pushed 
on towards Vienna, and nothing could have prevented him from ante- 
dating Napoleon’s occupation of the Austrian capital by five years had he 
not been arrested by the orders of the ulira-egotistical first consul. He 
was already within about one hundred (?) miles of Vienna (Cust, ii., 1, 
32, 56). It has been stated that Napoleon said Suchet was (when he 
spoke towards the end of his career) his best general and that Masséna 
had been. Kleber was certainly a very capable general, but his prin- 
cipal triumphs were over races so inferior that they may hardly be said 
to count. As for Dessaix, he died too soon perhaps for his own glory ; 
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certainly long before he had been able to manifest it in a grand inde- 
pendent manner. Dessoles, Chief of Staff to Moreau in 1800, as a 
general, in the main, was far greater than Kleber or Dessaix, and as a 
strategist he ranks with the best. There are few generals who have 
run more risks than Napoleon,—risks from which nothing saved him 
but the stupidity of his adversaries,—and his blunderings, mistakes, or 
shortcomings, during the campaign of Waterloo, would have damned 
any general but one who had such a stupendous, however often fac- 
titious, reputation to fall back upon. 

It is undeniable that Moreau was far inferior in the number of 
troops which he opposed to Suworrow ; but it is equally undeniable 
that he had the advantages of position, which were as favorable to him 
as five to three, certainly three to two. All this resounds the more to 
the glory of the Russian, nominal, generalissimo." Kray beat Scherer 
the incompetent ; Suworrow was equally successful over the competent 
Moreau, who ranked second only to Bonaparte, if he was not absolutely, 
personally or individually, not officially, equal to him in intrinsic mili- 
tary ability,—7.e., Napoleon had the advantage of despotic authority, 
which relieved him from responsibility and gave him force and forces 
an hundredfold as compared to the resources of Moreau." 

Suworrow’s passage of the Adda has been considered one of the 
most remarkable passages of a river in the teeth of an enemy on record. 
There has been nothing like it, as to the chances, since, considering the 
ability of the general opposed to him, Moreau. 

Hooker’s passage of the Rappahannock in 1863, before Chancel- 
lorsville, and Rosecrans’s carrying his army across the Tennessee in the 
fall of the same year, before Chickamauga, are worthy to be cited as 
parallels; but, then, neither Lee, much less Bragg, was a Moreau. 

It is true that Moreau had scarcely twenty-eight thousand men, dis- 
heartened by continual recent discomfitures, although somewhat restored 
in hope and confidence by the disappearance of Scherer and the eleva- 

18 GENERALISSIMO.—Although Suworrow had been named Generalissimo of all 
the Troops of the Coalition, the Aulic Council at Vienna constantly interfered with 
his plans and gave orders directly to their, the Austrian, generals, nominally sub- 
ordinate to him, so that he can scarcely be held responsible for any of the mistakes 
attributed to him in 1799. For instance, before the Battle of the Trebia, when every- 
thing was at stake, Kray received orders from Vienna to retain his whole corps before 
Mantua, when every man of the Allied Army was needed in the field to meet Mo- 
reau and Macdonald. It is claimed that, after disposing of the latter, Suworrow 
was only retained from overwhelming the former at once by the miserable interfer- 


ence of the Aulic Council. 

4 Through the false measures adopted by Napoleon in 1799, and his side issue 
of no importance in Egypt, Suworrow retook Italy in far less time—a summer—than 
it cost Napoleon Bonaparte to take it, with all his advantages, by long and painful 
campaigns in two years. 

Holland was lost in the same way, in less time by Napoleon’s lieutenant, than 
it took Pichegru, with the fervor of the young republic, to conquer it. (Montgail- 
lard, vii. 290. See same author, vii. 156.) 
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tion to the supreme command of one sometimes styled the ‘“ Second 
Turenne.” 

During the great American conflict there were only two marked 
passages of rivers in the face of a strong and victorious enemy. The 
first was Hooker’s passage of the Rappahannock, in April, 1863, which, 
although admitted to be a wonderful achievement, was in reality a sur- 
prise, the child of strategy and dispatch. The second was Rosecrans 
crossing the Tennessee in 1863, which was the child of strategy and 
stratagem combined. In both cases the rebel leaders, Lee and Bragg, 
were simply outgeneraled. Suworrow’s passage of the Adda was the 
result of combined strategy, tactics, and hard fighting. His system 
was that of Sherman and Thomas in the Atlanta campaign. Of Sher- 
man and Thomas—the two names must go together, when the success is 
considered,—i.e., holding the attention of an antagonist with a suffi- 
ciently strong force to brave his utmost, and flanking with columns 
strong enough to look out for themselves,—with a very large dash of 
Grant’s bloody impulsiveness, tenacity, and sublime obliviousness of 
human frailties of the flesh. . 

As stated, Moreau had only twenty-eight thousand men, distributed, 
from point to point, for eighty-four miles, along a difficult river, in 
flood, over which the bridges were protected by field and permanent 
works, The Adda” is only to be forded anywhere, along its whole 
course, in a dry season. In April, 1799, it was impassable except upon 
bridges. Moreau’s extreme left was at Lecco, where the Lake of Como 
begins to contract into the Adda before it issues forth as a torrent. His 
left-centre was covering Brivio and Trezzo, his centre was at Cassano, 
his right-centre at Lodi, and his extreme right at Pizzighettone, near 
which last point and by Cremona the opposing forces first came in con- 
tact. They were simply feeling for each other. 

Having discovered how far the French right extended, and, as Lin- 
coln said, that “anything strung out so long must be very weak some- 
where,” Suworrow, whose forces were not much superior to those of his 
adversary, made his next “feel” against the French extreme left, at 
Lecco, and failed, after a sharp encounter. This was on the 25th April. 
He had now developed the whole French front, and found that Moreau 
had massed his troops at what he deemed most important points, like 
bastions, leaving the intermediate distances, or curtains, it is to be sup- 
posed, merely patrolled or watched by “ flying corps,” as the Prussians 
did the right bank of the Rhine while there was any danger of a French 
counter-blow in 1870. Thus holding the attention of Moreau every- 


1 «¢¢ Lavallée’s Military Topography’ tells us that the Adda has a torrent-like 
rapidity and is very deep, and although sometimes fordable, but only in times of 
drought, it is weak as a military line towards its centre, where one allied column 
crossed on the night of 25th-26th, and the other forced its passage on the 27th.”— 
Italian Topography, p. 188. 
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where, Suworrow ordered a bridge to be thrown, on the night of the 
25th-26th, across the Adda, near Trezzo, about eight miles north of 
Cassano and eighteen miles south of Lecco. Five o’clock A.M. on the 
25th a strong allied column was across the river at Trezzo and an- 
other forced a passage over at Brivio. Grenier’s French division, 
which was first encountered, was driven back towards Milan with a 
loss of two thousand four hundred, including eleven hundred prison- 
ers. By this first successful move and blow, Moreau’s extreme left at 
Lecco, seven or eight thousand strong, under Serrurier, was completely 
isolated, and, to anticipate, four days afterwards was compelled, at Ver- 
derio, a strong position whither he had retreated, to capitulate upon the 
arrival of a reinforcement of twelve thousand Russians. On the same 
day (26th) Suworrow’s centre carried the bridge-head at Cassano and 
saved the bridge.” Next day the whole allied army was across the Adda. 
At Cassano there was hard fighting, dignified into a battle, because Mo- 
reau was present with the strongest and best portion of his army, but 
outgeneraled and fairly beaten, he was forced to retreat to Gorgonzelo. 
Nevertheless, as he had just received his confirmation to the chief com- 
mand in Italy, he was desirous to seal it with a success or, at all events, 
to save himself from the disgrace of a decided defeat. Accordingly, 
he tried to readjust himself, and drew up his troops near Inzago, behind 
the Canal of Retorto, not more than five miles west of the scene of 
his defeat on the 27th. After doing, critics say, all that man could do, 
Moreau was again compelled to retreat, and kept on retreating until he 
had reached Valenza, about midway between Milan and Turin. Here 
he posted one division under Grenier to cover Turin, and sent the other 
to Alexandria, whereby he hoped to be able to extend a hand to -Mac- 
donald, who had been ordered up from Naples. 

In this series of operations it must be conceded that Moreau was 
very badly supported. Serrurier would not have lost his division had 
he displayed any of that discretion of generalship which is said to be 
the better part of the valor of mere soldiership. The rapidly succeed- 
ing disasters lost the French between eleven and twelve thousand men, 
and, including the reinforcements received, they could hardly muster 
in their retreat twenty thousand to resist the sixty thousand which 
Suworrow might now unite against them. 

It is very curious that greed of power, involving the acquisition of 
money, or money itself, has been the cause of pretty much all the revo- 
lutions and ruin of nations and rulers throughout the course of history. 

16 Traveling northward, Cassano, Trezzo, Brivio, and Lecco are nearly equal dis- 
tances apart. Lodi is about midway between Cassano and Pizzighettone. 

1” This was a typeof our Union General RussELu’s capture of the rebel bridge- 
head at Rappahannock Station, 7th November, 1863, so dwelt upon by our General 
Humphreys in his “‘ Narrative of the Fall Campaign of 1863,” and in the sixth 
volume of the history by the Count of Paris; in fact, extolled by all writers except 
advocates retained by prejudice and worse. 
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After this brilliant achievement, showing what his generalship could 
accomplish, the Aulic Council, in contravention of the agreement that 
Suworrow was to be dependent solely and directly upon the Austrian 
Emperor, and that his plans were not to be meddled with, interfered 
and compelled him to pay attention to so many operations at once, and 
to so scatter his troops for the accomplishment of them, that their com- 
pulsory violation of a rule of war, to concentrate when a battle is 
imminent, very nearly occasioned a catastrophe. Fortunately, Suwor- 
row could depend on his Russians to any extent of human capability, 
and could make Austrians do more than they ever had done, and so 
postpone—what did happen to the latter—until the ensuing year, when 


he was gone. 
General Cust remarks (vi. 279): 


‘In the Seven Years’ War the Aulic Council disgraced Marshal Loudon for 
taking Schweidentz [one of the finest military feats of audacity and address on 
record], and it was not till after the death of the Emperor Francis that he was 
again called into public notice, and admitted by Joseph II. into the Aulic War 
Council at his accession. In the wars of the Revolution the Aulic Council sent the 
Archduke Charles into Bohemia in a sort of honorable obscurity, although he was 
the only Imperial General who had shown himself equal to contend with the French 
armies. His Imperial Highness was probably too high in station to be patiently 
controlled by a cabinet of old women and may not have been obedient. He was 
accordingly laid aside until Bonaparte had nearly knocked twice at the gates of the 
capital, when in their emergency they appealed to the patriotism of that illustrious 
prince and distinguished soldier. 

‘‘Tt has been stated that the electric telegraph did almost as much mischief to 
both the allied generals in the Crimea as the Aulic Council had done in the days 
of the German Empire. But as it is always easy to cut the wire, a resolute com- 
mander may readily set an intrusive minister at defiance, and by breaking up all 
communication between himself and his home superiors, oppose the enemy his own 
way, which, upon the whole, will be always found to be best for the interests of a 
country at war in a distant land.’’ 


It is well known that the intermeddling of the authorities at Wash- 
ington cost the loyal North many terrible periods of affliction; this 
mode of action can be exemplified by one remark of Lincoln’s as to 
unfortunate Pope, “ We gee’d him when we ought to have hawed him, 
and so upset and smashed the cart.” Again, had we abandoned all 
positions of minor importance to concentrate every available effective 
man upon Lee when he made his last sortie to Gettysburg, the Army 
of Northern Virginia would have ceased to exist before the middle of 
July, 1863. Lincoln was implored to do so, but he, or whoever “ bossed 
the job,” did not see it. After the partial exoneration of Halleck in 
the case of George H. Thomas, and since the saddle has at length been 
put upon the right horse, it seems unkind to add more blame to the 
heavy burden heaped upon that military chief at headquarters. The 
meddlers at Washington, endowed with power, but not judgment, 
almost invariably interfered for the torture of a patient people. 
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It is impossible in a brief memoir to go into the details of all the 
subsequent movements, which were complicated and dislocated, without 
maps. Therefore it is necessary to skip all that occurred between the 
Passage of the Adda, 26th-27th April, and Suworrow’s next grand 
achievement: his concentration for the overthrow of Macdonald, and 
his victory on the Trebia, 18th, 19th, 20th June, 1799. 

Suworrow’s operations during this month of June, 1799, were in the 
spirit of the shuttlecock movements of Frederic the Great, so almost 
miraculously successful in 1757, when the Prussian nonparei! shot from 
his most extraordinary overthrow of the French and their allies, as one 
to three, at Rossbach, to his almost incredible triumph, again one to 
three, over the Austrians at Leuthen, or Lissa !—Yes, in the very spirit, 
but a higher grade of it, displayed by Napoleon in his execution of the 
aggressive-defensive principles in 1814. There were no examples of 
such splendid returns during the Great American Conflict, although 
there were faint imitations by Stonewall Jackson in June—July, 1862, 
by Sherman after Chattanooga in 1863, and again, still less decided or 
apparent, after the fall of Atlanta in 1864. 

“In [the beginning of June] 1799, the Austro-Russian Army, 
under the command of Suworrow, occupied the following positions. 
Suworrow was at Turin [eighty miles west of Placencia]; Bellegarde 
was watching the debouches of Genoa [some fifty miles south-south- 
west of Placencia]; Kray was besieging Mantua and the citadel of 
Milan [the first about fifty miles east by north, and the latter some 
thirty-five miles north-northwest of Placencia]; General Ott was with 
a corps of observation upon the Trebbia, in the neighborhood of Pla- 
cencia [near the junction of the Trebbia with the Po, and near the 
scene of Hannibal’s first great victory over the Romans on their own 
soil, Italy, B.c. 218, and now again to be baptized by the blood of a 
much harder and longer contested conflict. Meanwhile, in 1746, the 
young Austrian Prince of Lichtenstein inflicted a slaughterous defeat 
upon the French Marshal de Maillebois near the same spot]. The 
French Generals Moreau and Macdonald occupied positions on the 
Apennines; the first was to debouch by Novi [forty miles southwest 
of Placencia], and the second by Pontremoli [about forty miles south 
by east of Placencia], and both corps were to form a junction on the 
plains of Placencia. [Such they should have been able to do with ease, 
if they acted with decision and moved with celerity, as they were moving 
on very much shorter and on interior lines, which they did not do. 
Thus Macdonald violated one of the most important rules of war. It 
might be said that Macdonald’s movement was entirely eccentric. Su- 
worrow’s converging marches in concentration were admirable, redeem- 
ing in a measure the great error of scattering the allied forces, an error 
which was not due to him, but to the Austrian Aulic Council, which 
was to throw away the whole fruits of Suworrow’s genius as it had so 
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often done with those of its own best generals, and eventually ruin the 
great man who had reconquered Italy for Austria and taught Austrian 
generals how to fight. After whipping Macdonald so thoroughly, 
Suworrow’s return upon Moreau was equally successful, for, although 
the French general defeated an Austrian division on the 22d June, 
Suworrow soon so hedged him in that he had to make a hasty retreat 
across the Apennines to the coast, and to a position near Loano, on the 
famous and lovely Cornice Road, where Scherer, or rather Masséna, was 
so successful in 1795. General Cust says that the Aulic Council now 
arrested Suworrow’s vigorous aggressive, just as they had previously 
prepared the defeat, which would have occurred to any but a genius in 
the art of war. ] 

“ General Suworrow, warned of this plan of junction between Moreau 
and Macdonald, immediately marched from Turin [a distance at least 
eighty miles], to place himself between the two French generals [who, 
as to miles, were actually about as close together as he was distant from 
the nearest on a more or less direct prolongation of the same line]. He 
ordered General Ott to fall back upon him [at just eighty miles away, 
while Moreau almost lay in between] in case he, Ott, was attacked [al- 
though Suworrow was rapidly closing in and lessening the intervening 
distance], and desired Kray to send him from Mantua all the troops he 
could spare: Bellegarde was posted near Novi, whence Moreau was to 
debouch, and Suworrow himself marched into the plains of Placencia 
to meet Macdonald.”—JErvis’s Manual of Field Operations, pages 
158-9. See Harper’s Alison, ii., xxviii., 27, etc.; Cust’s “ Annals of 
the Wars,” v. 249; Ibid., “ Aulic Council,” y. 278-9. 

Although there is no resemblance between the topography of the 
three days’ battle-field of the Trebia and of the three days’ battle-field 
of Gettysburg, there is a great deal of similarity in the course of the 
two actions. On the one side, the French came up to a position of 
which the key-point was the mountains, which stretched themselves 
north down into the plain, representing the Round Tops, which 
Suworrow strove to win, particularly on the second and third days. 
This gave the French too long a line for thirty or even forty thousand 
men to hold, and there were no commanding positions from which artil- 
lery could deliver a covering cross-fire that would justify wide intervals 
between the infantry deployments. On the first day the opening col- 
lision, as at Gettysburg, was in advance of the line on which the hard 
fighting was done. On the second day the French, as in the case of 
Sickles, assumed a position in advance of the line upon which they 
had been thrown back, and, although the conflict justified the words 
of the New York banker-poet Stedman, “ You'll find lovely fighting 
along the whole line,” the severest phase of it oecurred in the centre. 
The result is perhaps destructive to the parallel, since the French (Union 
army) were defeated disastrously, whereas at Gettysburg the rebels 
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and assailants (Suworrow) were beaten off with terrible results to them. 
Still, the features of the fight present close analogies, and the fate of 
Macdonald would have been that of Meade if Lee had been a faint 
imitation of the fiercely determined, unflinching, iron-willed Suworrow, 
or even if Stonewall Jackson had lived to inspire Lee and his soldiers. 
Again, Suworrow kept the French busy throughout, and burst them by 
the fierce pertinacity of his own individual force of character, which 
diffused an electrifying power throughout his army, whereas Lee not 
only neglected to follow up the success of the first day, which, if Stone- 
wall Jackson had survived, he would, to use his own expression, have 
“pressed to the uttermost :” that would have lost Meade Seminary 
Ridge. Moreover, on the second and third days, Lee made partial 
attacks, while the rest of his army looked on, whereas he should have 
held the attention of every portion of the Union army with active 
demonstrations, if not actual aggressions, so that Meade would not have 
dared to weaken any part of his line to resist the decisive attack. What 
is more, Lee put too much confidence in the effect of a cannonade which 
did comparatively little harm. On the other hand, Suworrow mani- 
fested his complete comprehension of the situation by making the most 
strenuous endeavors, just as Meade should have done, to turn the French 
left, which rested on the mountains, whereby he expected to cut off 
their most secure line of retreat, which would have insured their almost 
total annihilation. 

At Novi things took very much the same course, which again re- 
sembled what occurred at Gettysburg, which demonstrates clearly two 
facts: 1, that all modern battles can be brought under the head of 
very few classes, three or four at most, however much at first blush they 
may seem to differ in many features; 2, that Suworrow, so far from being 
a mere “ wherever you see a head hit it”” commander, had a thoroughly 
digested plan, which was not only excellent in itself but consistently 
carried out. In the first place, he hurried his attack upon Joubert- 
Moreau because he was afraid that the slightest delay would afford time 
for the French to intrench themselves ; consequently, although the two 
armies only looked each other in the face on the superb plateau of Novi 
on the 14th August, 1799,—too late, however, for the French even to 
think of avoiding the impending conflict,—Kray was ordered to attack 
the French left at 5 a.M. on the 15th. Just as Reynolds, highest in 
rank on the field, was killed shortly after he assumed command, just so 
Joubert, the French commander-in-chief, acting the part of Reynolds, 
was shot dead at 6 A.M., an hour after the action commenced ; in the 
same way thus the chief of the First Corps fell about the very same 
space of time after the first fight at Gettysburg was inaugurated by 
the glorious, trustworthy Buford. 

The French left at Novi was very strongly posted, but the pass of 
Monticello led around it, just exactly as the valley of Rock Creek led 
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around our right at Gettysburg. Into this pass Suworrow pushed a 
column, but neither this cavalry nor the grander combined attack of 
Kray succeeded because the other attacks of the Allies were delayed,— 
it is said a different hour was fixed for each attack,—whereas the 
French were adequately reinforced and supported. Meanwhile, Kray 
was imploring the troops on his left to do something to relieve him 
from the constantly increasing pressure upon him. At 9 a.m. Suwor- 
row ordered his centre to attack the French centre in and about Novi, 
and at the same time sent a small column around at the base of Monte 
Rotondo, the strong point of the French right, equivalent in some 
sense to the Round Tops. Twice the Allies attacked with persevering 
bravery, and twice were repulsed by even greater tenacity and enthu- 
siasm. It was now 11 .m., the fight had lasted continuously for six 
hours, and the French line was still perfectly intact. 

The Spartan-like brevity of Suworrow’s orders for this battle has 
been severely criticised, and even derided, and yet they told the story, — 
“Kray and Bellegarde will attack the left [they had and failed]; the 
Russians the centre [they had also and likewise had failed]; Melas 
the right.” [He was now to come into action, and the combined attack 
was to succeed supremely. | 

Suworrow himself, later, led a new attack upon Novi, and ordered 
Melas to turn the French right, charging up the spurs of Monte Ro- 
tondo so as to get possession cf the main road from Novi through 
Gavi to Genoa, by which only the French could make an orderly 
retreat. This decided movement was adequately supported along the 
whole line. The fighting became general after 2 and 3 p.m., and 
the Russians were inspired to renew their furious efforts by the mem- 
orable laconic address of their fiery old leader, “God wills,” he cried, 
“the Emperor orders, Suworrow commands, that the enemy be con- 
quered,” and they were soon to be. At 5 p.m. Melas seems to have 
reached the decisive point to which his movements were directed, and 
the whole of the Allied line shortly after broke through the troops 
opposed to them. The mingled fighting was murderous, and as even- 
ing came on the French were so entirely inclosed that whoever escaped 
got off through the defiles of Pasturana. To give a clear idea of their 
situation, imagine that Meade had thrown forward his comparatively 
fresh Sixth Corps, supported by every available man on the Union left, 
simultaneously following up immediately the slaughterous repulse of 
Pickett’s attack ; holding, at the same time, the full attention of Lee’s 
left. By this means he would have cut the rebels off from their direct 
line of retreat through the Monterey Pass and compelled them, at best, 
to take the roundabout route through Chambersburg ; if he had not by 
dispatch and determination been able also to close that also against 
them, or the even more difficult, indirect, and circuitous road first 
through Mummasburg and then through Hilltown, coming out on the 
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Chambersburg Pike a few miles to the west. This is mere speculation, 
but Meade was urged to make some attempt at a counter, and cool 
experience generally considered that it would have been successful. 

Thus [with darkness] terminated the battle of Novi, “ the most [ob- 
stinately ] disputed, the most bloody, and one of the longest in military 
annals.” It had lasted as a heavy battle from 5 A.M. until evening, 
but the fighting continued until night, perhaps sixteen hours continu- 
ously ; that is, to use the expression of the veteran writer and warrior 
Dufour, it could be said to have closed only when Grouchy’s cannon 
“sounded the last note of farewell,” about 9 p.m. Another veteran, the 
British General Cust, says, “The French troops were scattered like sand 
before the wind.” Jomini sums it up thus: “This fatal day decided 
irrevocably the fate of Italy.” (Solferino, 1859, is an exact parallel as 
to decisive points and duration of fighting, sixteen hours.) 

The French lost their commander-in-chief, fifteen hundred killed, 
five thousand five hundred wounded, three thousand prisoners, and 
thirty-seven or forty guns, “their whole artillery ;” the Allies had 
eighteen hundred killed and five thousand two hundred wounded ; so 
that from the aggregate on both sides one-fifth was eliminated. This 
loss was not as high in proportion as the total list of casualties at 
Waterloo, nor at Gettysburg, but it was enormous enough. What 
added to the misery of the day was the torrid condition of the atmos- 
phere, in consequence of which, as in our battle of Freehold, or Mon- 
mouth Court-House, 18th June, 1778, “many men on both sides are 
said to have died of thirst and from the effects of extreme heat.” Lieu- 
tenant George Inman, H.B.M. 26th Foot, recorded: “The day being 
exceedingly hot and no water to be got, upwards of sixty British and 
Hessian troops dropped dead in the ranks with fatigue.” 

A single battle under the walls of Turin deprived the French of the 
fruits of a long career of victory in the time of Louis XIV., 7th Sep- 
tember, 1706 ; and now again another single battle had the same effect, 
15th August, 1799. Suworrow had been a great deal more expeditious 
in his work than the overestimated Bonaparte. The Corsican took 
command of the Army of Italy 27th March, 1796, and signed the 
Treaty of Campo Formio 17th or 18th of October, 1797, in defiance 
of the positive orders of his government, the Directory, so that “ the 
whole infamy, therefore, of that proceeding [the sacrifice of Venice 
(“ Venice shall pay the expenses of the war’’)] rests on his head.” He 
was triumphant through the stupidity of the Austrian Aulic Council, 
at the very moment when energy and courage might have placed him 
in a desperate position, instead of one from which he might dictate 
terms to the Empire. This was just about a period of eighteen months. 
Suworrow arrived and took command on the 15th of April. On the 
day after the victory of Novi, 15th August, the French were in about 
the same condition that they were in when Bonaparte commenced his 
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career of victory some three years previously. With the exception 
that they retained Genoa, they were no better off for their terrible 
expenditure of life,—the best life of the Republic,—which never was, 
in fact never could be, made good. The Russian had done the work 
of the Corsican in less than. one-quarter of the time the latter took to 
perform it. 

Shakespeare justly observes,— 


“ But man, proud man ! 
Drest in a little brief authority,— 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 
His glassy essence,—like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep, who, with our spleens, 
Would all themselves laugh mortal.” 


Suworrow, who appeared to have the highest appreciation of what 
was just and right, and amid all his eccentricities an extraordinary 
amount of common sense, now became an object of apprehension to the 
Austrian Cabinet. It was anxious to get him out of Italy. His very 
presence there traversed their ambitious and utterly selfish schemes. 
They preferred to allow the French to retain the remnant they still 
held rather than to permit the Russian hero to gather more laurels and 
complete the freeing of the Peninsula. By “diplomatic trickery” it 
induced the Russians to march into Switzerland, under a promise of co- 
operation which they did not intend to fulfill; and thus Suworrow was 
sacrificed to a Machiavelism which brought the French almost to the 
gates of Vienna in 1800, into it in 1805, and again in 1809, when 
Napoleon blew up the ramparts which had twice been sufficient to repel 
the flood-tide of Turkish preponderance. All this was avenged by the 
humiliation of Austria through Prussia in 1866. 

Suworrow had rescued the very Austrians who afterwards betrayed 
him. This procedure was simply a repetition of the ingratitude of the 
same power as exhibited to the Poles in the time of Sobieski, who 
rescued Vienna from the Turks in a preceding era. The same forget- 
fulness of benefits was evinced by the martyrdom of Hungary by the 
Hapsburg dynasty after the Magyars had come to the relief of Maria 
Theresa when so hard pressed by Frederic the Great. What terrible 
exemplifications constantly occur in the conduct of nations towards 
benefactors, of the homely proverb, “ Eaten bread is soon forgotten” ! 

Here, again, a hiatus must occur from want of space, as the con- 
sideration would only embrace operations comparatively unimportant, 
and the sun of Suworrow had passed its meridian of simple military 
triumphs. 

The Austrian Cabinet having obtained through Suworrow more 
than they expected, and thinking that they could accomplish what re- 
mained to be done in Italy of themselves, were only anxious to get 
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Suworrow and his Russians out of the country. General Mitchell 
tells us that the Austrian government broke their positive promise that 
the Archduke Charles was not to leave Switzerland until Suworrow 
arrived, because “They knew Suwaroff’s objection to the Swiss expe- 
dition ; they also knew his irritable and obstinate disposition, and were 
afraid that he would refuse to march if informed of the Archduke’s 
departure ; this, at least, is the most charitable construction we can put 
on their strange and unworthy conduct. These cabinet dwarfs trifled 
with the giant of war till crushed beneath the weight of the fearful Colossus, 
which they thought their puny hands could guide at pleasure.” —M1tcu- 
ELL’s Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the Last Four Centuries, page 
158. 

It is next to impossible, without the finest and most detailed maps, 
to form any idea whatever of the march—contending with man and 
nature—performed by Suworrow from Lago Maggiore, at Taverna, 
15th August, to [lantz, on the Rhine, 10th October, a distance, in 
straight lines, without estimating the sinuosities of the routes followed, 
of two hundred and fifty miles. The desperate fighting which occurred 
at different points was nothing to the difficulties—inconceivable to any 
one who has not visited the spots—overcome by the Russians; often as 
near starving as men could be, and still retaining sufficient strength to 
drag on their wearied limbs and chilled bodies burdened with arms, 
accoutrements, and ammunition. When, in 1656, Charles X. Gustavus 
crossed on the ice, the Little Belt, an arm of the sea, to invade Den- 
mark, it was set down as an appalling catastrophe that several squadrons 
of horse disappeared through a weak spot in the ice. This engulfing 
of a few hundred men was nothing to Suworrow’s casualties,—to the 
numbers who slipped from the narrow mountain ledges, scarcely afford- 
ing footing in the best of seasons for a hunter or Alpine traveler, and 
were shattered to pieces on the rocks below or were buried in snow. 
They perished by thousands, and the most desperate forms of death. 
For instance, while they were threading single file through snow two 
feet deep, often crusted with ice, the Pass perilous in summer along the 
Sernft and on the left bank of that stream, the French sharpshooters 
on the other side of the torrent were deliberately picking off the un- 
happy wretches who, even unwounded, found it difficult to make good 
their way. 

The Adirondacks have been styled a sea of mountains, and so they 
appear from Burlington, on Lake Champlain, in Vermont, an agitated 
sea, but in comparison to the mountains into which Suworrow plunged 
in the fall of 1799 the Adirondacks were like a pond lashed by a sudden 
fierce squall,—yes, indeed, the Swiss scenes of desolation resembled the 
wildest waste of waters wrought by a long and most terrific tempest, 
rousing such waves as those of the Antarctic Ocean and such as are 
seldom encountered except in the winter season off Cape Horn. 
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Although it was determined that Suworrow should leave Italy and 
enter Switzerland at an earlier date, he would not set out before he was 
in possession of Tortona. On the 11th September he marched, and on 
the 15th, the day set, notwithstanding the delay, he was at Taverna, at 
the very date fixed, having accomplished one hundred and sixteen 
miles in five days. 

Thirteen thousand French defended the passage of the St. Gothard. 
On the 23d September, Suworrow’s headquarters were at Polmengo 
and his advanced guard at Piolta, where they first encountered the 
French. This is the last village in which Italian is spoken, and here 
first began the unsurpassed slaughter and suffering. 


‘“‘ Profiting by the enthusiasm he had now raised among his soldiers, Suworrow 
resolved at once to attack the French advanced post at Airolo. He had been joined 
at this point by the corps of Strauch, who had advanced by way of the Val Maggia, 
on his left, driving some of the troops of Thurreau’s division before him. The 
brigade of Gudin opposed such a stubborn resistance against the combined attacks 
led by Bagration and Derfelden, that the old Marshal stood aghast at the facility 
with which his men were shot down by an enemy much better versed than himself 
in mountain warfare. The steep ascent at Airolo is carried up in zigzags, which 
the French commanded, en écharpe, by an incessant fire, of which every shot told 
upon the assailants. Suworrow, naturally impatient and reckless of life, sent up 
successive detachments in the impracticable attempt to carry the steep by an assault, 
until at last he attended to the advice of an Austrian staff-officer, and sent Strauch 
round by the left to turn the position. Rosenberg had also by this time appeared 
in the valley of the Lower Rhine, and Auffenberg was already at Dissendis [to the 
right]. Lecourbe had now no alternative but a rapid retreat, he therefore withdrew 
Gudin in good order by way of L’Hépital on Mont Furca, and, throwing his artil- 
lery into the Reuss, marched down the banks of the river with all expedition to- 
wards Wasen, where he placed his headquarters. [This demonstrates that there are 
exceptions to the rule which Audacity governs as there are to every other rule. 
Suworrow failed sometimes, like other men, when he violated the laws of strategy, 
whereas he always succeeded when he combined strategy with his genius, or rather, 
perhaps, more properly speaking, adapted his rare qualities to inevitable law. For 
instance, whereas he was so often successful through a direct and fearless offensive, 
he was still more successful when he kept his enemy’s attention by a fierce front 
attack, while he turned or flanked that enemy when he found him in a difficult po- 
sition.] On the 25th the Russians entered Andermatt, where, in the village inn, they 
fell (in a state of absolute famine) upon everything eatable they could find, and de- 
voured a quantity of soap, which they mistook for the famous cheese of the Cantons, 
while they boiled down all the hides and leather they could lay hands upon for soup. 
The French still held, with a detachment, the pass of the Devil’s Bridge, of which 
they destroyed the arch. The Russians, under Bagration, madly sacrificed them- 
selves to overcome this obstacle, and were many of them killed, and many of them 
precipitated down the rocks, 200 feet high, that here bound the river Reuss. At 
length a few companies were sent up the steep banks, right and left, and into the 
gallery of the roche percée [tunnel], who cleared the defile and forced the troops 
of Lecourbe to retire. The bridge was then repaired by means of beams of wood lashed 
together with the officers’ sashes, and the troops passed the terrific defile with loud 
shouts, throwing themselves into the tremendous abyss, and struggling [neck deep] 
through cataracts rolling down with fearful impetuosity, in which many men and 
horses found their graves. A short way further they had to cross the Pfaffensprung, 
or Friar’s Leap, a fearful chasm, over which, it is said, an athletic monk had, in 
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the days of lusty monachism, safely carried in his arms a fair Proserpine of the ad- 
joining Cantons. Suworrow united his force with Auffenberg at Amstieg, who in- 
deed required his assistance, for he found the Austrian General engaged with 2000 
men, sent against him out of Altdorf, and he was so completely outnumbered here, 
that but for his resolute resistance and the arrival of Suworrow he must have been 
overcome. 

‘The Russian Marshal now advanced and took possession of Altdorf!* without 
further opposition. He was here on classic ground. In this town there stood the 
famous linden-tree of William Tell, who was born at the neighboring village of 
Burzlem, . . . and ona bold projecting rock, above the adjoining lake, stands Tell’s 
chapel, erected . . . 1838. All further advance was barred at this point by the 

“closing [in together] mountain ranges, unless by the waters of the Lucerne Lake, 
which the French occupied with an armed flotilla. It was to be expected that boats 
might have been obtained for the Russians either at Altdorf or Fluelen, but there 
were none. Lecourbe had removed everything that floated, and had broken the 
bridge across the Reuss at its confluence with the Lake of Seedorf.”’ (Cust, v. 240-1.) 


Suworrow’s advance was blocked. What he had already accom- 
plished was marvelous. What he was to achieve almost surpasses belief. 


18 Any map will show the position of Altdorf, or Uri, at the head of the Lake of 
Uri, an arm of the famous Lake of Lucerne, or the Four Cantons. Muotta is about 
eighteen miles to the northwest. Glarus is twenty-five miles east-northeast of 
Muotta, or Mutten, and twenty miles east of Schwytz. The Panixer Pass, from 
seven to eight thousand feet high, and the dismal gorges of the Narasca Alp,* lie 
ten to fifteen miles south-southeast of Glarus. Engi, where Suworrow halted on the 
9th October, is seven miles southeast of Glarus and seventeen miles directly north 
of Ilanz, so that the Russian Marshal’s march between 23d September, when he 
struck his enemy, and the 10th October, when the fighting and extreme suffering 
was ended,—seventeen days of unexampled bloodshed and horrors,—resembled very 
much an irregular inverted U, or pan-coupée, drawn with a trembling hand. For 
descriptions of these routes, see Murray’s ‘‘ Hand-Book for Switzerland, Savoy, and 
Piedmont,” Routes 34, pp. 101, 108; Route 72, pp. 198, 199, 200, 201, 208, 209; Route 
76, pp. 211, 212. Baedaker’s ‘‘ Switzerland,’’ Route 76, pp. 801, 805; Route 23, p. 76. 

Suworrow entered Italy with fifty thousand men; his subordinate, Korsakow, 
Switzerland, with at least thirty thousand. When the wrecks of these two armies 
came together at Lindau, 18th October, they did not number over twenty-five thou- 
sand. It is computed that of the original aggregate eight thousand had been killed, 
ten thousand received into the hospital, and seven thousand made prisoners ; total, 
twenty-five thousand. Consequently, while twenty-five thousand are thus accounted 
for, thirty thousand were missing, of whom at least twenty thousand disappeared 
during their battles, struggles, and labors among the Swiss mountains, of whom so 
many were literally swallowed up im the abysses of snow, realizing on the most 
fearful scale imaginable Campbell’s verse applied to a comparatively miniature 
scene of slaughter and suffering,— 

“ Few, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 


And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre,” 


* “Even on reaching the descent into the Grisons, many perished in attempting to cross the fearfffl 
chasm of the Araschka Alp. For months and months the foul birds and beasts of prey were gorged with 
their bodies, and the bones of many a warrior are still blanching in the crevices and ravines of the Jaetzer. 
Thus terminated a march of eighteen days’ duration, perhaps the most extraordinary ever performed by an army, 
incessantly engaged, fighting a battle almost every day, and obliged to traverse a country almost totally unknown 
and completely destitute of resources. This remarkable retreat was accomplished with the loss of all his ar- 
tillery, the greater part of the beasts of burden, and one-third of his men.” —Munrray’s Hand-Book of Switzer- 


land, Savoy, and Piedmont, Route 76, p. 212. 
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“On the 26th of September, the very day that Soult and Masséna achieved this 
great victory [Zurich], Suwaroff arrived at Altorff with an army already much 
loosened in its discipline by want and exhaustion. For five days the Russians had 
been constantly ascending and descending rugged mountain paths, carrying on a 
new and dangerous species of warfare,—forcing passes, climbing rocks, fording 
rivers,—they had been exposed during the whole time to the most inclement weather, 
and from the convoys not being able to keep up, had been destitute of all provis- 
ions except what they had taken from the French or collected from the inhabitants. 
The train of stragglers and beasts of burden extended all the way from Altorff to 
the St. Gothard. 

‘“‘ Under these circumstances, a couple of days’ vest seemed indispensable to the 
army, but the continued roar of cannon told that it could not be granted ; and Suwa- 
roff determined to cross the mountain by paths such as he had not as yet encoun- 
tered, and such indeed as no army had ever, long as wars had been carried on, before 
attempted toascend. To demand this new exertion from troops reduced to the state 
in which the Russians were on their arrival at Altorff, required no ordinary resolu- 
tion ; to obtain compliance was a proof of the powerful sway which the commander 
exercised over the minds of his followers. An ordinary general, if we can suppose 
such, or one so situated, would have halted or retired; but Suwaroff was too con- 
scious of his strength to recoil from these difficulties, and too proud to support the 
idea of being absent from a battle-field which any power of mortal exertion could 
yet have reached. His impatience brooked not one instant’s delay, nor was an in- 
stant lost. 

‘“‘On the mornIng of the 27th of September the army commenced the passage 
of the gigantic Kinzig Kulm. The distance from the Schachen into the Muotta 
Valley hardly exceeds nine miles ; but the path is so steep and dangerous that a single 
traveller requires seven or eight hours to perform the journey ; and the two hundred 
Cossacks who preceded the columns only arrived in the valley at five o'clock in the 
evening, having been twelve hours on the march. Suwaroff reached Muotta [north- 
east of Altorf] with the leading division at eight o’clock in the morning, having 
been all night on the mountain; and the rear division only came up at sunset on the 
29th, sixty hours after the departure of the van. No sooner was the main body at 
a distance than the rattling of musketry told that Lecourbe was already attacking 
the rear-guard; and the fatigued, barefooted, and heavily-laden soldier was forced 
to exert the last breath of life to escape destruction from the foe, and to drag him- 
self along from rock to rock over paths rendered slippery, and doubly dangerous, 
by the rain and by the collected cataracts descending from all the overhanging 
cliffs. Every chasm and ravine was filled with sick, straggling, and exhausted men, 
and with lame and dying beasts of burden. How many perished in this dismal 
march, because the last spark of life gave way before the haven of hope was reached, 
or because a false step hurled them headlong down the frightful precipice, has never 
been mentioned ; but the peasantry of these retired valleys speak, even to this day, 
with wonder and astonishment of this unrivalled expedition. 

“ At Muotta, Suworrow heard the disastrous news of the battle of Zurich, and 
then only became aware of the full peril of his own situation. The attack made by 
Lecourbe on the rear-guard had been easily repulsed. But Masséna, having left a 
corps to pursue Korsakoff, was advancing from Schwyz with the greater part of his 
victorious army, while General Molitor was already in possession of the passes lead- 
ing out of the Muotta Valley.1® Nothing but the greatest boldness and daring could 


19 “« Visible from the Righi is the entrance of the Mouottathal, or Valley of the 
Mouotta, where Suworrow, with an army of twenty-five thousand Russians, coming 
from Italy by the St. Gothard, appeared the 29th September, 1799, on his way to 
Masséna’s position on the Albis, intending to surprise that General, who he knew 
had been then a long while watching another Russian army, under Korsakow, in 
possession of Zurich. But Masséna, well apprised of Suworrow’s approach, had 
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save a suffering and exhausted army so situated. On the morning of the 30th of 
September, the troops began their march towards Glarus; which, if not exactly a 
retrograde, was no longer an offensive movement; it was, for the moment at least, 
a total abandonment of the intended conquest of Switzerland. Even edging away 
from the enemy cost the proud spirit of Suwaroff a terrible effort, and he yielded 
only to absolute necessity, for it was evidently impossible, with his worn-out troops, 
destitute of cavalry and artillery, and short of ammunition, to face three times 
their number of French soldiers flushed with recent victory. General Molitor was 
driven on before the advanced columns ; he defended position after position with great 
bravery, but was constantly forced to give way. October 1st, and while the van of 
the army was thus engaged, Masséna arrived from Schwyz, and fell with his victori- 
ous troops on the rear. This attack was either so badly made or so bravely resisted, 
that the French experienced a signal overthrow, and were forced to retire, leaving a 
vast number of killed and wounded on the field and 1000 prisoners [including 
General Lacour and two Chiefs of Brigade], together with five [seven ?] pieces of 
artillery, in the hands of the conquerors. This is, under all the circumstances of the 
case, one of the most extraordinary victories ever achieved in war; it is like the 
wounded bear crushing in his dying grasp the heedless huntsman who ventured to 
follow him to his last den of death and despair. : 

‘‘The army reached Glarus on the same day [Ist October], and, having there 
found a magazine of provisions, Suworrow despatched General Auffenberg to secure 
the passes into the Grisons, and gave the remainder of his army three [or four] 
days’ rest. Surrounded on all sides by vastly superior numbers, even this delay 
seemed dangerous; but the inactivity of the French justified the measure, and, on 
the morning of the 5th, the army resumed its toilsome march. To reach the valley 
of the Rhine they had to pass the lofty mountain-ridge called the Panizerberg,—less 
difficult, indeed, than the Kinzig Kulm, for it is crossed by a bridle-road, but the 
snow which had fallen for two days had covered the face of the hill and rendered 
it completely trackless. The wearied soldiers, who, for fourteen days, had been toil- 
ing incessantly to climb the rocky masses that met them at every turn, began to 
fancy themselves under the power of evil spirits, determined to effect their destruc- 


already attacked and defeated the other Russian army, and detached the divisions 
of Soult and Mortier to meet Suworrow on his way. They met at the entrance of 
the Mouottathal, and a desperate engagement ensued. Many French and Russian 
soldiers fell together into the Mouotta from the bridge [over that stream which gives 
its name to the defile]... . This bridge was taken and retaken many times; the 
mingled blood of the two nations crimsoned the streams, which carried down their 
floating bodies. All the efforts of the Russians, during two successive days, to force 
the passage, proved unavailing, nor could their success have answered any purpose 
after the defeat at Zurich. A retreat became unavoidable, and Suworrow effected 
it by Glarus instead of by Altorff, whence he hadcome. Notraveller, probably, had 
ever before passed the Kinzig-culm from Altorff to the Mouottathal; the very 
shepherds take off their shoes and hold by their hands where armies marched and 
fought during that memorable campaign. The precipices were strewn with bodies 
of fallen soldiers; not a mossy rock beside a running spring that had not been 
chosen by some of them to lay down his head and die; and when, in the ensuing 
spring, the melting of the snows left the corpses uncovered, the ravenous birds of 
prey became so dainty that they fed their young only with the eyes. 

‘“‘ The difficulties Suworrow had to encounter in crossing Mount Pragel and the 
Klonthal were scarcely less, yet they were occasioned by the opposition he met 
from the enemy, rather than natural difficulties. He did not then intend to repass 
the Alps into Italy, but expected from Glarus to reach Zurich by the right side of 
the Lake in time to rally and bring back the defeated forces of Korsakow.”’— 
Switzerland, by L. Stmonps, vol. i. pages 127, 128, in the De Peyster Alcove; De- 
partment, Switzerland; N. Y. Society Library. 
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tion by enclosing them in these labyrinths of desolation. On the morning of the 
6th [October, very cold at this date in these regions] they ascended the Panizer- 
berg: far as the eye could reach from the mighty Alpine height the whole coun- 
try presented only one vast desert of snow; no path, no mark of human habitation 
was visible; nor did a single bush or pine offer the possibility of kindling a spark 
of cheering fire. On the eastern side a cold wind had congealed the snow and cov- 
ered the face of the mountain with a complete sheet of ice, so that the fall of the 
foremost men and horses was the only warning for the rearmost to seek better paths. 
The whole day was passed in this manner, and it was with difficulty that the ad- 
vance-guard and the headquarters reached the village of Panix late at night. The 
main column, encumbered with sick and wounded, remained all night under a 
frosty,sky, on the top of the snow-covered mountain. More than 200 men, and all 
the remaining beasts of burden, perished during this night: the few mountain guns 
still left had to be thrown down the precipice, and it was only on the evening of the 
8th that the last of the stragglers reached the village. On the 10th all the remains 
of the army were assembled at Ilanz, where ended the sufferings of this Alpine 
march. In the valley of the Rhine the troops found supplies and a good road lead- 
ing to the Lake of Constance. The French made no attempt to impede the retreat 
after the action of Glarus, and showed a singular want of energy and ability in all 
their operations against the Russian field-marshal. It was evident that Masséna had 
no wish to risk the laurels of Zurich in a desperate combat with the conqueror of Novi. 

‘The [Austrian] Archduke Charles had taken Mannheim, and forced the French 
to raise the siege of Philipsburg,—operations which could have no influence on the 
fate of the campaign,—when the news of the disasters in Switzerland reached him. 
He instantly hurried back to the Danube, and arrived with his whole army at Do- 
naueschingen on the 7th of October, at the very time when, on his side, Suworrow 
reached Ilanz. Here another golden opportunity for deciding the fate of the cam- 
paign was again offered to his [Austrian] Imperial Highness. Korsakoff, terrified 
by the orders of Suwaroff, who, on peril of his life, commanded him not to retire 
another step, had already turned upon the pursuing foe, though with little effect ; 
but had the Archduke joined him with the whole of his unbroken army, and fallen 
with this combined force upon the scattered enemy, success was almost certain. The 
French were already half vanquished by the ardor of pursuit ; elated with conquest, 
they had thrown themselves after the allies, and in long, thin, unconnected columns 
[as was the case with Lee advancing towards the Susquehanna in June, 1863] were 
traversing, like a mountain torrent split by intervening rocks, all the valleys and 
ravines of Switzerland, from the St. Gothard to the Lake of Constance, so that an 
efficient and compact body could hardly fail to crush them in detail. But though 
success was at that moment more necessary than ever, not to check an enemy, but 
to gain an ally,—for the Russians were already loud in their complaints [against 
the Austrians] of actual treason,—the [Austrian] Archduke remained, as usual, in- 
active in his camp. Victory is a female, and as pitiless as the rest of her sex when 
scorned, and never smiled upon his [Austrian] Imperial Highness again. The ruin 
of mighty lands had, unfortunately, to pay the forfeit of the gentieman’s [Charles’s] 
errors and of the lady’s [Fortune’s] caprices.’”-—M1TcHELL’s Life of Eminent Sol- 
diers, pp. 162-7. 


In concluding this Memoir of Suworrow, three considerations must 
be impressed upon the reader,—Fir'st. He was a Russian of Russians in 
an exceptional time, one of almost truceless war, carried on in many 
respects with a ruthless disregard of human suffering” which would 


20 «« THE RETREAT OF SUVAROV.—AI] stories pale into insignificance before the 
losses and sufferings sustained by the army of Suvarov in its retreat from Elm into 
the valley of the Vorder Rhein, in October, 1799. It mustered about twenty thou- 
sand men, already exhausted by marching, badly clad, ill shod, and insufficiently 
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scarcely be tolerated at the present day, although it is very doubtful if 
the worst cruelties with which he is charged did not shorten the period 
and lessen the aggregate of misery. Second. It was still a day of 
comparatively small armies, and it is doubtful whether he could have 
adopted his system, which, like that of Napoleon, was based on making 
“war support war,”—i.e., whether he could have operated with the 
vast armies now brought into the field and under existing circumstances 
without magazines and the absolute necessities of the present condition 
of things is very doubtful. Third. He owed his rise and rank and 
much of his success to a despotism which no longer exists; and here 
the main question suggests itself, whether a hero with the habits aud 
manners and customs and open disregard of conventionalities of Suwor- 
row, or even of Bliicher, or of many others of the celebrities of the 
period which ended with Waterloo, would be tolerated under any cir- 
cumstances in high official position at the present day, when people 
stand any amount of peculation and wholesale robbery and wrong-doing, 
provided it is covered over with politic or hypocritical deference to 
decency and the usages of civilized society. 

Perhaps the best demonstration of how little, as a rule, people read to 
advantage, is that amid numerous examples of similar exploits the ma- 
jority can only recall one or two impressed upon their memory in youth 
or in after-life by prejudice. Following each other like sheep through 
a gap, historians, themselves, like the sheep of Panurge, in “ Rabelais,” 
can only recall one or two notable instances of all the Passages of the Alps 
by armies, and whereas they can be numbered by scores. Of these only 
two seem to have fixed themselves in the public mind,—the Transit of 
Hannibal and the Passage of Napoleon; the first almost miraculous in 
its success, the second a very commonplace performance. The only cross- 
ing of the Alps which can justly enter into a comparison with that of Han- 
nibal is the march of Suworrow, fighting his way step by step against the 
best of troops and the severest of natural difficulties, at a very dangerous 
period of the year. What is more, even Hannibal crossed by a route that 
was recognized, and traversed by beasts of burden in the interests of 


supplied with food. The way was hard from the first, and the further they advanced 
the greater became the difficulties. The snow was so soft that the men sank up to 
their hips. The strongest of them could march only a few miles a day. They lost 
their way among the clouds and mists that often, in early winter, fill the valleys of 
the Alps with darkness and gloom. Some were pushed over precipices by the 
pressure of their comrades behind them ; cold, hunger, and fatigue killed hundreds. 
Terrible storms beset these unfortunates, and while they were blinded with snow 
and driven frantic by the frozen particles blown about by the tempest, rocks rolled 
from the heights above and crushed them to death. The march of so many men 
loosened the snow, and avalanche after avalanche flung them by the score into un- 
timely graves. The.descent into Graubtinden was, if possible, still more disastrous ; 
whole companies slipped together into the yawning abysses; 800 mules with their 
drivers were buried under one avalanche; and of the 20,000 men who set out from 
Elm, 3000 perished on the way.’’—Tinsley’s Magazine. 
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commerce; whereas Suworrow in his marvelous transit from the Lake 
of Lucerne crossed the Kinzig Kulm, passed through the Muotta Thal, 
and struggled through the Panixer Pass, worst of all, over the Narasca 
Alp, following tracks which were for a portion of the way and in many 
places scarcely practicable for single travelers, and which the greater 
part of the distance were essayed only by hunters in pursuit of the 
chamois, especially after the snow began to fall. It is no wonder that 
memorable facts are soon forgotten, because “ Memory is Attention,” and 
the latter is seldom fixed for any length of time upon any but some 
individual, who, like Napoleon, has attracted the gaze and hearing of 
the world by a long and successful career of personal and political crime 
and victory. In the behalf of such a one, anecdotes and axioms be- 
longing to heroes in the far distant past are unearthed and revamped to 
augment his glorification. It has been shown that Suworrow recon- 
quered the boasted conquests of Napoleon in one-quarter the time re- 
quired by the French leader, backed by the enthusiasm of a new birth 
of ideas, the most potent factor ever exerted in human affairs, and the 
uprising of a people awakened to the knowledge of their inherent might. 
Nevertheless Napoleon with all his will and power and cunning could 
never have carried Frenchmen across the St. Gothard in the teeth of 
such desperate opposition ; across the Kinzig Kulm, through the Pan- 
ixer, from Altorf to Glarus,” on the Linth Pass, and thence to Ilanz 


21 «« Twelve miles above the capital of the Canton, Glarus, the valley of the same 
name, divides itself into two branches, and the cluster of mountains between is 
adorned with ruins of castles. The prospect this spot presents is altogether mag- 
nificent; the valley to the right is the most considerable, and perhaps the most 
worth seeing, but wishing to follow the track of SuwoRRow, in his celebrated re- 
treat, I went up to the left along the banks of the Sernft, a furious torrent at times, 
though now gliding unperceived among heaps of rocks, no rain falling at this season 
in the mountains, but only snow, steep pastures rose on either side towards the moun- 
tains. The Russians.and the French went up this narrow valley, the former retreat- 
ing along the left side of the torrent and the latter pursuing along the right; each 
maneuvering to get first to advantageous positions, crossing at fords to and fro and 
sometimes coming to close encounters with various success ; for the Russians, although 
in flight, carried twelve hundred prisoners along with them. At every village, 
every house, and barn, all the hidden stores, the cattle, the poultry, everything that 
could be eat, burnt, or carried away, disappeared before the devouring multitude, 
a prey to hunger, cold, and want of all kinds: dunghills were searched for food. 
The woods on both sides, but mostly on the left, were full of wounded and starving 
men, who had lain down to die, unable to go farther, and whose remains were dis- 
covered afterwards. At the village of Elm, where the Russians halted awhile, the 
pursuit being over, . . . after an ascending walk of five hours, we spoke to a man, 
who, in hopes of propitiating the Russians, had presented the last bottle of wine in 
the valley to Suworrow and Prince Constantine. No traces [1817-18] whatever 
remain of transactions so recent! The smiling meadows were covered with cattle. 
. » « Every nook had its snug habitation, and the ascending columns of smoke 
high up amidst the woody steep showed that no habitable spot was left unuccupied. 
We traversed several flourishing hamlets, where, but a few years before, not a door 
or a window was left, not a piece of furniture of any sort, and, of course, not a cow 
orahen. Suworrow, the day after his arrival at Elm, or the same night rather, 
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on the Rhine,—as Suworrow carried his children of the steppes and 
levels. What renders the contrast still more striking is that the Gallic 


pursued his route, and passing the chain of mountains between this valley and the 
Grisons at the Col de Seignes, reached Coire [Ilanz?], on the Rhine, by a forced 
march of ten leagues, in which he lost most of his remaining horses and many men 
The passage of Martinsloch, seen from Elm, is much more direct and shorter than 
the Col de Seignes, but the latter is easier of access and only two thousand feet 
above Elm. This passage of Martinsloch is distinguished by a singular rock at the 
very top, like a ruined wall, with a wide portal through it; twice a year, in the 
months of September and of March, in the morning of three successive days, the sun 
is seen through this hole, and for a furtnight before the 23d of December, as well as 
a fortnight after, it disappeared altogether. Throigh this opening a body of 
French passed a few days after Suworrow’s retreat, although to appearance you — 
might stop it up with your finger; a telescope, however, shows it to be sufficiently 
large. . . . This part of Switzerland [Uri and Glarus] was the theatre of a san- 
guinary war in 1799. . .. A good map [KELLER’s “‘ Carte Routiére de la Suisse”’ 
is best] is necessary to follow. In May, 1799, Korsakow occupied Zurich and 
the whole right bank of the [Zurich] lake; his line extended to the Lake of Wal- 
lenstadt on one side and to Baden on the other, a distance of about fifty miles 
On the opposite bank of the [Zurich] lake, Masséna was encamped along a range of 
hills (the Albis), observing his motions. Suworrow, at the head of another Russian 
army in Italy, was to pass the Alps at the St. Gothard the 25th of September, and 
coming in the rear of Masséna, place him between the two armies; but Masséna, 
apprised of the plan, suddenly crossing the Limmat, surprised and defeated Korsa- 
kow before Zurich, while a body of Austrians, acting with the Russian army, and 
occupying the extremity of their line at Werin, on the Lake of Wallenstadt, being 
attacked the same day, and losing at the onset the very able officer who commanded 
them, General Hotze, a Swiss, was obliged to fall back with the rest. Glarus was 
still occupied by another corps of Austrians, but the French General Molitor suc- 
ceeded in driving them away, after several sharp engagements on the 27th, 28th, 
and 29th of September, and they retreated by the Serenft-thal. Amidst the vicissi- 
tudes of these three days, this general, pursued almost alone by some Austrian dra- 
goons and nearly overtaken, perceiving under a shed by the limekiln at the foot of 
the Kloenthal some empty lime-casks, leaped from off his horse into one of them, 
and squatted down at the bottom. The pursuing dragoons rushed by a moment 
after, and a few minutes rushed back again, but this time pursued by a French 
squadron. The general, hearing the voice of his own people and lifting up his 
powdered head (white with lime), shouted ‘ Victory !’ 

. ‘*Suworrow in the mean time had forced the Passage of the St. Gothard the 
24th of September, with an army of twenty-five thousand men, of which five thousand 
were cavalry, the French who defended it returning to the Surenne Alps. Coming 
down the valley of the Reuss, he arrived at Altorf the 26th, when, finding the banks 
of the Lake of the Waldstetten [Lucerne or Four Cantons] impracticable, he deter- 
mined to cross over the chain of mountains which divides the valley, where he then 
was, from that of the Muotta, opening on Schwytz. He effected this passage the 
27th and 28th by the Valley of Schachenthal, which begins near Altorf, . . . thence 
over the Kientzigcoulm and down the Kintzigthal to the Valley of the Muotta 
(Muottathal). At the issue of this valley, and in sight of Schwytz, his advance- 
guard met General Lecourbe, just arrived from Altorf, by the Lake of Wallenstadt. 
The divisions of Soult and Mortier, from Zurich, appearing next, with Masséna at 
their head, a desperate battle ensued, which lasted all the 29th. Suworrow was very 
near forcing his way through, but, ultimately repulsed, he formed the resolution of 
trying another passage to Zurich by Glarus, the valley of Linth, Rapperschwyl, 
and the right side of the Lake, in hopes of being able to rally the army of Korsakow, 
whose defeat he first learned at Altorf. The 30th September he ascended the Mu- 
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soldiery have always been celebrated as the best marchers in Europe, 
whereas the Russian have been noted more for solidity than activity. 
“Tt is surprising that the marshal at his advanced age [over sixty- 
nine] stood the fatigue of this astonishing march. He was often obliged 
to march on foot; but whenever the roads permitted it, the Cossacks 
placed him on a sort of sedan and carried him upon their shoulders. 
While he was shut up in the Mouttenthal, and in the most critical situ- 
ation in which a general can be placed, no sign or symptom of appre- 
hension was ever observed upon his countenance. He preserved his 
accustomed serenity and his wonted habits. He pushed, indeed, strength 
of soul and self-command so far as not even to testify any impatience 
to make efforts to deliver himself from the peril that surrounded him. 
A Cossack carried the casket which contained his decorations of the 
different orders conferred upon him, together with his diamonds and 
jewels. He possessed great riches of this-kind, which he valued very 
highly, as they were principally the fruit of the munificence of Cath- 
erine.” He amused himself one day in spreading them out on a table 
in the middle of the valley, as if he meant to brave the enemy, who 
regarded this treasure as their prey. This was certainly not because 
he was ignorant of the danger, which was known to every officer of the 
army; but it was all-important to maintain the confidence of the sol- 
diery, who happily reason seldom, and never discuss the operations of 


ottathal while his rear continued fighting, passed Mont Pragel, and descended to 
Glarus by the Kloenthal, harassed all the way by the French, who not only followed 
but outflanked him on several points. Molitor, while pursuing the Austrians in the 
Sernfttbal, learnt that Suworrow was approaching, and retraced his steps so quickly 
as to be in time to occupy the outlet of Glarus on the ancient field of battle of Naefel, 
thus intercepting the way to Zurich, as Masséna had done at the outlet of the Mu- 
ottathal. Suworrow thus finding his plans anticipated everywhere, and fearing to 
be hemmed in on all sides by the whole forces of Masséna, determined on retreating 
by the route of the Sernftthal, and arrived at Coire in the Grisons the 4th of October, 
with the loss of one-fourth of his numbers, after a march of eleven days, the most 
difficult that ever was performed by an army, without any regular supply of provisions 
and almost incessantly engaged The French, in possession of a country called neu- 
tral and even allied, made use of the inhabitants, as beasts of burden, to transport 
the baggage of the army over the Alps. Early in the ensuing spring long lines of 
men and women and children were seen ascending the precipices, heavily laden and 
often stimulated by threats and blows. All left the country who could. Some were 
starved to death in the mountains, where they had hid themselves, many more for- 
feited their lives in unfortunate attempts to be revenged on their [French] oppres- 
sors.’’—Switzerland, by L. Stmonp, Boston, 1822, vol. i. pages 298-804. 

22 «« Catherine was prodigal in her gifts to her favorites and servants, and re- 
warded on a scale of right Russian magnificence. But Suwarrow could never find it 
in his heart to refuse a gold toy, and his stoic indifference to wealth capitulated at 
once when the seductive light of a precious stone bewildered and blinded his eyes. 
How often did he vex the ears of his officers with the oft-repeated history of each 
trinket! Again and again he assembled them to admire and eulogize the loveli- 
ness of his collection, till the faculty of admiration in them was exhausted and the 
language of eulogy had ceased to be fresh. He would stop his army while on the 
march that he might open his chest and gloat over his treasures.’’—Temple Bar. 
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their chiefs, but when they suppose them unskilful. Frederick shut up 
in his camp of Liegnitz [Bunzelwitz] showed the same security as Sou- 
varof in the Mouttenthal. They were characters of the same mould; 
they surmounted, with the same energy and success, obstacles invincible 
to the majority of mankind.” (The Life of Field-Marshal Souvarof, 
by L. M: P. de Laverne, translated from the French, Baltimore, 1814, 
pages 254-55.) 

At the very time that Napoleon was failing under the opposite ex- 
treme of temperature, against adversaries contemptible in comparison 
with those whom Suworrow encountered, the latter was accomplishing 
his objects, and, as far as regarded his own individual will-power, 
effecting masses, certainly did not fail. He seemed to come short of 
success simply because he was betrayed; but what he himself under- 
took to do, he did. The eternal lasting glory inures to him that he, 
himself, did all that he set out to do; and what was not done cannot 
be charged to his account, but must be debited to those who could 
neither appreciate the magnitude of his plans, nor elevate their own 
meaner souls to the level of that of a hero. Austria, which has always 
sacrificed her allies to her own conceit and selfishness, on this occasion 
made a victim of the genius who, had he been allowed to execute the 
plans which his superior judgment conceived, might, in the absence of 
the only military genius which could have in degree matched his own, 
anticipated by fifteen years the visit which the Russians paid to Paris. 
That such was in his mind is demonstrated by the few words which 
passed between him and his prisoner, the French General Serrurier, in 
Milan. Suworrow asked Serrurier whither he proposed to retire? “To 
Paris,” answered the Frenchman. “So much the better,” added the con- 
queror. “TI hope to follow you thither without delay.” “ All in good 
time,” was the response of the captive. In God’s good time, 1814, 
and again in 1815, the Russians under their Emperor Alexander I., 
and the Prussians under their hero of heroes, Bliicher, did occupy 
“ Mother Paris,” but it was not until, first, after a lapse of fifteen and, 
second, of sixteen years; meanwhile a million of lives had been sacri- 
ficed which might have been saved had Suworrow been listened to and 
allowed to “go ahead” in 1799. That the French metropolis was the 
aim of Suworrow is attested by the remark of the Russian generalis- 
simo, that “the frontiers of the Imperial States are nowhere better 
defended than at the gates of Paris.” 

Great, honest, patriotic, and common-sense heroes see and judge 
alike. Suworrow, in 1799, expressed the same opinion as Bliicher in 
1814. Both, with the maps before them, followed out routes leading 
to the same point: and both indicated the same end of the campaign— 
Paris! And amid the host of celebrities of the “ Wars growing out 
of the great French Revolution,” to whom the world looks up with 
admiration, these were the only two who comprehended that there, in 
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the capture of Paris, lay the only solution of the war problem which 
they were engaged in solving. Never were two men more dissimilar 
in character than Suworrow and ‘Bliicher. The former was an ortho- 
doxically over-religious man; the other, anything but a recognized 
religious man; and yet both, in their patriotism and common sense, 
stood on the same plane. Both regarded Napoleon and Frenchmen as 
the implacable enemies of their countries and of the right. To Suwor- 
row was denied the supreme happiness of achieving the grand result 
to which all his faith, and the energy which it conferred, tended. Blii- 
cher, more happy and more fortunate, was blessed with the extraordi- 
nary good fortune of being, through his own individual, personal 
influence, twice, in 1814 and 1815, the chief factor in the overthrow 
of the arch-traitor to Liberty, which he himself admitted that he had 
assassinated. 

According to General Foy, as quoted by Karcher, in his “ Tes 
Ecrivains Militaires de la France” (343), “In the campaign of France 
in January or February, 1814, Napoleon, at Troyes, in Champagne, 
was discussing the state of affairs with some of his generals. ‘The 
enemy,’ said the latter, ‘are too numerous. We cannot overcome them 
with our soldiers, who melt away every day, and who cannot be re- 
placed. France must rise in mass!’ ‘Eh!’ replied Napoleon, ‘how 
do you propose to effect a general rising in France? There are no 
clergy, there are no nobility, and I have killed Liberty !’” Foy adds: 
“‘Despotism had been organized to carry on war. War was kept up 
to preserve despotism. The die was cast. France had to conquer 
Europe or Europe had to subjugate France. Napoleon fell prone; he 
perished because he attempted with men of the nineteenth century the 
work of Attila and of Genghis Khan; for having yielded to an imagi- 
nation entirely contrary to the spirit of his time.” 

Napoleon was false to the ideas and the men through whom he had 
risen. He was the arch-traitor to Liberty and to liberal sentiments. 
He shed the blood of millions to accomplish what he knew to be wrong. 
Suworrow was faithful to his education, benefactors, elevators, faith, 
and the best interests of his country. In the performance of his duty 
he expended, in comparison to Napoleon, very little human life. Shall 
he be condemned for fidelity to principle and the inevitable consequences 
of war which was forced upon him, and Napoleon be exalted for his 
treason to principle and for the results of wars—endless so far as he 
was concerned—inflicted upon the whole of the rest of Europe through 
his selfishness, lust for power, and utter disregard for the rights of 
individuals or communities ? ‘ 

If General Albert Sydney Johnston’s remark be correct, that “ Suc- 
cess is the test of merit; a hard rule, but a just one,” then Suworrow 
must have indeed been one of the greatest of men, for he always suc- 
ceeded in whatever he undertook, so far as he was present and the event 
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depended on himself. If a man has a piece of work to be done and 
employs an artisan to do it, provided the labor is performed to his satis- 
faction and according to agreement, at a price he is willing to pay, it is 
none of his business what tools were used or processes gone through to 
accomplish the result desired. The same judgment applies to a General, 
and as human life was the cheapest commodity at his disposal, it seems 
absolute folly to blame him for his prodigal expenditure of it, pro- 
vided it was used to the greatest advantage for the cause and the 
government which he represented. 

Those who claim that the coronals for victory which encircled the 
brow of Suworrow were composed of Asphodels instead of Laurels, are 
they not only unjust but inconsequential? The Russian hero was not 
as profuse with the blood of his troops as Bonaparte, nor anything like 
as regardless of human life as Grant, providing the end was attained. 
“ War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it,” said Sherman ; and he who 
can abbreviate its evils, be it by whatever means it may, should be re- 
garded as “cruel only to be kind.” 

What greater praise can be accorded to Suworrow than that he com- 
pletely understood his people, and that his people learned that he was 
worthy of their implicit confidence? He was a Russian of Russians, 
and he led his troops irresistibly to certain victory. 

While Suworrow’s achievements became part and parcel of Russia’s 
national glory, and he must live forever in her annals, as the first, in 
order of time, and the most eminent, even yet, of her generals, he reaped 
but little from his grandest, the closing efforts of his genius. He died 
in undeserved disgrace, and the sorrows and mortification which caused 
his death, 18th May, 1800, were all-sufficient expiations for what hu- 
manitarians have been pleased to style his crimes. In contemplating 
the last winter—the last six months of life accorded to this eminent 
commander, it is impossible not to feel the force of the following lines 
from Edwin Arnold’s “ Pearls of the Faith,” “The Uncloser (Good 
Deeds)” : 

‘¢ What is it that the ‘ Hadith’ [Tradition] saith? 
Even while the true eyes glazed in death, 
And the warm heart wearied, and beat 
The last drum of its long defeat, 
An Angel, lighting on the sand, 
Took Amru’s spirit by the hand, 
And gently spake, ‘ Dear brother, come! 
A sore road thou didst journey home ; 
But life’s dry desert thou hast passed, 
And zem-zem sparkles nigh at last.’ 


Then with swift flight those twain did rise 
Unto the gates of Paradise.” 


J. WATTS DE PrEysTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 
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THE SHIPS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Sir Robert Dudley’s Seven Classes of Vessels—Peter Jansen’s Ark—The English 
Navy, 1602—The English East India Company, 1600—The Dutch East India 
Company, 1602—Cochin Chinese Galleys—The Turkish Navy, 1608-54—The 
Deliverance, 1609—The Prince Royal, 1610—English Ships, 1617—The May- 
flower, 1620—The New Netherland, 1631—An American Armored Vessel pro- 
posed, 1642—The Sovereign of the Seas, 1637—Discovery of Van Diemen’s 
Land, 1642—The Constant Warwick, 1646—The First American Slaver, 1645 
—Cromwell’s Great Ship, 1655—The Experiment, 1665—Topmasts to lower 
Abaft, 1667—The Navy of Holland, 1650—The Navy of France, 1681—A 
Venetian Galley, 16683—The St. Louis, 1666—First Signals in the Royal Navy, 
1665—A partments in Ships of War, 1673—The Royal Oak, 1674—The Griffin, 
1679—First Bomb-Vessels, 1688—Ship-building first treated as a Science, 
1697—The O Padre Eterno, 1697. 


‘“‘ Each petty hand, 
Can steer a ship becalm’d: but he that will 
Govern, and carry her to the end, must know 
His tides, his currents; how to shift his sails ; 
Where her springs are, her leaks, and how to stop ’em.”’ 
BEN JONSON. 


“THE ships of Henry VIII.,” says Sir William Monson, “ were 
never so far from home but they might return again with a good wind 
in twenty-four hours’ sail, whereas those of his daughter, Queen Eliza- 
beth, never expected to see the English shore under four, five, or six 
months, and many times more.” 

“ Whoever were the inventors,” says Sir Walter Raleigh, “ we find 
that every age has added somewhat to ships; and in my time (1552- 
1618) the shape of our English ships has been greatly bettered. It is 
not long since the striking of the topmasts—a wonderful ease to great 
ships, both at sea and in harbour—hath been devised, together with the 
chain-pump, which taketh up twice as much water as the ordinary one 
did. We have. lately added the bonnet and the drabler to the courses ;' 


1 Drabler, a piece of canvas laced on the bonnet of a sail to give it more drop, 
‘‘ as the bonnet is to the course, so in all respects is the drabler to the bonnet.” It 
is only used when the course and bonnet are not deep enough to clothe the mast.— 


Hamersly’s Naval Encyclopedia. 
The Drabler is now obsolete, reefing the courses having taken its place.—G. H. P. 
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we have added studding-sails ; the weighing of anchors by the capstern. 
We have fallen into the consideration of the length of cables, and by 
it we resist the malice of the greatest winds that blow.” 

Sir Robert Dudley, better known as the Duke of Northumberland, 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, endeavored to frame some- 
thing like a regular system for the establishment of a royal navy. He 
proposed the construction of seven classes of vessels, viz.: first, the Gal- 
leon ; second, the Rambargo; third, the Gallizabra; fourth, the Frigata; 
fifth, the Galerone; sixth, the Galerata ; seventh, the Passa Volante. 

1. The Galleon was to be in length four times the breadth ; perpen- 
dicular heiglit from the lower edge of the keel to the under side of the 
main-deck beams, one breadth and a half; perpendicular height of the 
stern from the keel, two breadths and one-fourth ; height of the fore- 
castle, one breadth and a fourth. Reduced to feet these dimensions 
were: Length, exclusive of the beak, one hundred and sixty feet ; 
amidship extreme breadth, forty feet; height of the stern from the 
keel, fifty-one feet; height of the forecastle, measuring from the keel 
to the upper side of the rail or barricade, thirty-three feet; height 
midship, twenty-eight feet; rake of the stern, twenty-two feet ; length 
of beak, thirty-two feet. A vessel of these proportions, of inferior size, of 
three hundred tons burden mounting thirty guns, made an experimental 
voyage to India in 1594, Sir Robert Dudley going in her. The galleon 
he proposed for war purposes was to carry eighty guns. There were 
to be sixty ports fitted with lids for the reception of heavy cannon, and 
eighteen or twenty stern- and bow-chasers, exclusive of more than sixty 
small light guns on the quarter-deck, poop, and forecastle. The most 
extensive range of the guns proposed by him was two thousand two 
hundred yards, or one mile and a quarter, and their point-blank range 
four hundred yards. The vessel was to have demi-cannon (30-pounders) 
and whole cannon (40-pounders) for her lower battery. 

2. The Rambargo was to have forty feet beam and be two hun- 
dred feet in length; the height of her stern the same as that of the. 
galleon ; of the forecastle, thirty-six feet ; and of the waist, thirty. On 
the lower deck and tier there were to be thirty-eight ports, exclusive of 
four near the stern, which were to be furnished with heavier guns. 
The stern- and bow-chase ports were to be twenty. The upper tier or 
deck was to have thirty-eight ports in pairs close to each other, intended 
for light guns, seventy-six of which were to be mounted on that deck. 
The quarter-deck, poop, and forecastle were intended to carry sixty 
cannon of smaller dimension. 

3. The Gallizabra was to have thirty-one feet beam, one hundred 
and eighty-five feet length, forty-seven feet height at the stern, thirty- 
one at the forecastle, and twenty-six midship. On the lower deck were 
to be thirty-four ports, twenty-six double ports, and one single port in 
the centre of the vessel, all fitted with lids as for heavy guns. In ad- 
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dition there were fourteen bow- and stern-chasers, and twenty-six light 
guns on the quarter-deck and forecastle. 

4, The Frigata was to have twenty-four feet beam, one hundred and 
sixty feet length ; height, thirty-six feet six inches at the stern, eighteen 
feet in the waist, and twenty-five feet on the forecastle. The frigata was 
to have four single ports abaft, dropped below the level of the main 
deck, as was the custom in half galleys; twenty-four double ports on 
the deck having lids, eight stern- and bow-chase guns, and thirty-six 
smaller guns on the quarter-deck and forecastle. 

5. The Galerone or Galley was to have twenty-five feet beam and 
two hundred feet length, differing little in contour or shape from the 
galleys of the time. She was designed to carry two heavy guns for the 
bow-chase, two smaller ones for the stern-chase, and forty small cannon 
on the sides between the oars. 

6. The Galerata was to be longer in proportion to its breadth, viz. : 
twenty-two feet wide and one hundred and ninety-eight feet in length. 
She was to be armed like the galley, except that the guns were to be 
smaller and amounted to only thirty-two on her sides. 

7. The Passa Volante was more extravagant still, being twenty demi- 
breadths in length, and designed to carry twenty very small guns on 
her sides and four bow-chase guns. 

It is believed that the noble inventor’s ideas for these vessels of war 
were never carried out by practical experiment. Illustrations of the 
several classes as proposed by him can be found in Charnock’s “ Marine 
Architecture,” and a full description of his propositions. 

PETER JANSEN’s ARK.—About the beginning of the seventeenth 
century Peter Jansen, a Dutch merchant, caused a ship to be built for 
him answering in its proportions to those of Noah’s Ark. “ Jansen’s 
Ark” was at first looked upon as a fanatical vision of his, and while 
it was building he and his ship were the sport of seamen; “ after- 
wards,” says an old writer, “it was discovered that ships built in this 
manner were in time of peace beyond others commodious for com- 
merce, as they would hold a third part more cargo without requiring 
any addition of hands.” 

In this connection we will state that the “ British Queen,” one of 
the earliest of transatlantic steamships, was just half the length of the 
ark, and her proportions the same ; that is, her breadth was one-sixth 
of her length, and her depth one-tenth the length. 

THE EneuisH Navy, 1602.—At the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
(1602), the royal navy, with which England asserted the “ dominon 
of the seas,” consisted of four ships of forty guns, two ships of twenty 
guns, four ships of thirty-two guns, three ships of sixteen guns, two 
ships of twelve guns, ten ships of thirty guns, five ships of ten guns, 
three ships of eight guns, one ship of six guns, four ships of two guns, 
mounting in all six hundred and thirty-four guns when equipped for 
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sea, manned by eight thousand three hundred and seventy-six men, 
which is about the number of men now (1883) allowed the United 
States navy. At that date the crew of an English vessel of war was 
thus apportioned: one-third to tackle the ship, one-third to ply their 
small shot, and the other third to manage the ordnance. 

When Sully was sent by Henry IV. in 1603 to congratulate James 
I. on his accession, on a ship commanded by a Vice-Admiral of France, 
he was fired upon by the English Admiral Mansel for daring to hoist 
the flag of France in the presence of that of England, although within 
sight of Calais. The French flag was lowered, and Sully’s remon- 
strances could obtain no redress for the insult. 

In 1641 the navy of England consisted of forty-two ships, with an 
aggregate tonnage of twenty-two thousand four hundred and eleven tons. 
In 1858 the “ Great Eastern,” a merchant steamship, was launched on 
the Thames, having a tonnage of twenty-two thousand five hundred 
tons, which was greater by eighty-nine tons than the tonnage of the 
whole royal English fleet two hundred and seventeen years before. 

THE Eneuisu East Inpra Company, 1600.—The first charter of 
this great company was granted December 31, 1600, by Queen Eliza- 
beth to George, Earl of Cumberland, and two hundred and fifteen 
knights, aldermen, and merchants, constituting a body politic and cor- 
porate, with a common seal, which they were permitted to alter at 
pleasure, under the title of “The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London, trading to the East Indies.” We have seen that in 1590 
Captain James Lancaster made the first English voyage to the East 
Indies? Now, in January, 1601, this company fitted out four ships and 
a victualer for a second voyage under his command. His squadron 
sailed from the Thames on the 13th of February, manned by four 
hundred and eighty men. He passed Torbay April 2, doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope November 1, and April, 1602, anchored at the 
Nicobar Islands. In June he came before Acheen, whence he sailed 
to Bantam, in the island of Java, and having loaded with pepper and 
olives, etc., set sail for England on the 20th of February, 1603. Meet- 
ing with violent storms the squadron was driven to 40° south, where 
Lancaster’s ship lost her rudder. He arrived next at St. Helena and 
took possession of the island, and having “ refreshed” sailed thence, 
and arrived safely in England in August, 1603. The largest ship of 
this expedition was six hundred tons, the smallest one hundred tons, 

In 1608 the English East India Company sent out on its fourth ad- 
venture two ships,—the “ Union” and the “ Ascention.” The “ Union” 
was lost, but the ‘‘ Ascention” came to anchor on the 8th of April, 1609, 
before the city of Ada, and thence sailed into the Red Sea, being the 
first English ship that ever entered it. On the 11th of June she an- 
chored in the Roads of Mocha, and having made a short stay to refit, 

2 See ‘‘ Ships of the Sixteenth Century,” in Tox UniTEep Servicer for November. 
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sailed for the coast of Cambay, where, refusing to take a pilot, the ship 
was lost on the shoals. ; 

Previous to the year 1613 no less than twelve different voyages had 
been undertaken to the East Indies by various adventurers, separately 
trading on their own distinct stocks; these were performed in ships of 
inferior rate and size to those afterwards employed, few or none of them 
exceeding three hundred tons burden. But, in 1613, a union of inter- 
ests took place, and the name of the “ United East India Company” be- 
came first known in Great Britain. The fleet fitted out for the expedi- 
tion which proved in the sequel not merely a commercial, but also a 
warlike enterprise, consisted of the “ New Year’s Gift,” a ship of six 
hundred and fifty tons; the “ Hector,” of five hundred tons ; the “ Mer- 
chant’s Hope,” of three hundred tons; and the “Solomon,” of two 
hundred tons. These vessels were all well armed, and were attacked 
by a superior Portuguese force, which they put to flight. The success 
of this adventure induced the company to build a ship of twelve hun- 
dred tons, which was named by the King who dined on board, the 
“Trades Increase.” He at the same time named a second vessel, of 
only two hundred and fifty tons burden, the “ Pepper Corn,” in allusion 
to the commerce she was to be engaged in. 

THe Dutcu East Inpra Company, 1602.—The Netherlands 
States-General granted a patent or charter to a Universal East India 
Company in 1602, which for twenty-one years should have the right 
to trade to the east of the Cape of Good Hope and to sail through the 
Straits of Magellan. The charter was signed March 20, 1602. The 
company was authorized to make treaties with the Indian powers in 
the name of the States-General of the United Netherlands, to build 
fortresses, appoint generals, and levy troops. 

The first fleet of this company, consisting of fourteen vessels, under 
command of Admiral Wybrand van Warwyk, sailed before the end of 
1602, and was followed towards the close of 1603 by thirteen other 
ships under Stephen van der Hagen. The equipment of these two 
fleets cost two million two hundred thousand florins. 

In 1602, Sir William Monson captured at Cerimba, in Portugal, the 
“St. Valentine,” a carack of seventeen hundred tons. ‘ 

CocHIN CHINESE GALLEYS.—Father Christopher Borri, writing 
in the seventeenth century of the military art and discipline in Cochin 
China, says, “ It is almost the same as in Europe, the same form being 
observed in drawing up, fighting, and retiring. At sea they fight in 
gallies, of which they have a hundred or more, each of which carries 
cannon, and is manned with musketeers. Their gallies are somewhat 
less, but particularly narrower than the European; but so neat and so 
well adorned with gold and silver that they afforded a glorious sight. 
Chiefly the stem, which they account the most honorable part, is all 
over gold. There the captain and persons of chief note have their sta- 
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tion, and the reason they give for it is that it being the captain’s duty 
to be first upon any danger, it is fit he should be in the properest part 
of the galley for that purpose.” 

Father Verbiest, it is said, in the seventeenth century instructed the 
Chinese in the art of casting of cannon, and over four hundred pieces 
were cast under his instruction ; but here we in Cochin China have in 
the same century an account of over a hundred galleys, each armed with 
cannon. Father Borri, however, says the Cochin Chinese had a great 
number of cannon taken from the wrecks of Portuguese and Dutch 
ships, and were so expert in the management of artillery as to perform 
better than Europeans, and that on the arrival of a European ship, 
proud of their skill, the king’s gunners would challenge them to a trial 
of skill, which the Europeans avoided, being convinced that the Cochin 
Chinese would “hit any thing as exactly with a cannon as another shall 
do with a firelock, which they are also very expert at.” 

THE TurkisH Navy, 1608-54.—Up to 1608 the Turkish fleet 
consisted of galleys (thchekdire) and galleons (kaliam). The first were 
named according to the number of their rowing-benches. 1. Firkata, 
from ten to seventeen benches ; 2. Perkende, from seventeen to nineteen 
benches ; 3. Kolietta, from nineteen to twenty-four benches; 4. Kad- 
riga, from twenty-four to twenty-six benches; 5. Baschtarda, from 
twenty-six to thirty benches, at which were from five to six men at 
each oar instead of, as later, three to four; 6. Mavna, a very wide 
kind of galley, which, when covered with a deck like the ships of war, 
was called, 7. Koki. 

The galleons, or ships of war, covered with decks, which formerly 
were built by renegade Christians, but latterly by French and English 
shipwrights, progressed in their improvement with the naval architec- 
ture of Europe. On the accession of Mohammed IV., a.p. 1648, 
galleons, or ships of the line, were first built in the Turkish navy, 
for previously they had fought solely with galleys against the large 
ships of war of the Christians. In 1654 the Turkish fleet was anni- 
hilated by the Britons at the mouth of the Dardanelles. 

THE “ DELIVERANCE,” 1609.—In 1609 the “Sea Venture,” an 
English vessel, was on St. James’ day (July 24) wrecked on the Ber- 
mudas, which had, more than a century before, obtained their name from 
John de Bermuda, a Spaniard, who, in 1503, discovered them. After 
the shipwreck of the “Sea Venture,” the admiral, Sir George Summers, 
coasted the whole of the islands and drew a map of them, and caused a 
pinnace to be built, the keel, however, of which was not laid until Au- 
gust 28,1610. On the 26th of February, 1611, they began to calk her, 
and on the 13th of March she was towed out with the spring-tide from 
where she was built. Afterwards she was secured against the heavy 
seas by many expedients and with the greatest difficulty. This pinnace 
was forty feet in keel, nineteen feet broad in beam, and built chiefly of 
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cedar. Her beams were of oak saved from the wreck, and some of her 
planks were obtained from the same source. She was of about eighty 
tons burden, and named “‘ The Deliverance.” 

THE “PRINCE RoyAt,” A.D. 1610.—The following account of this 
ship, which was in her time considered one of the most wonderful 
efforts of human genius, is derived from Stow’s and Camden’s Annals: 

“This year the King builded a most goodly ship for Warre, the 
keel whereof was 114 feet in length and the cross beam forty-four feet. 
in length. She will carry sixty-four pieces of ordnance, and is of bur- 
then of fourteen hyndred tons. This Royal Ship is double built, and 
is most sumptuously adorned within and without with all manner of 
curious carving, painting, and rich gilding, being in all respects the 
greatest and goodliest ship that ever was builded in England ; and this 
glorious ship the King gave to his son Henry, Prince of Wales; and 
on the 24th of September the King and Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of York, and the Lady Elizabeth, with many great lords, 
went unto Woolwich to see it launched; but because of the narrowness 
of the dock it could not then be launched, whereupon the Prince came 
next morning by three o’clock, and then at the launching thereof the 
Prince named it after his own dignity, ‘The Prince.’ The great work- 
master in building this ship was master Phinies Pett, gentleman, some 
time Master of Arts at Emmanuel College, Cambridge.” 

The “ Prince Royal” was not so remarkable for her size as for the 
beauty of her proportions, her flush decks, the deviation in her from old- 
established customs, and her more near approach to the men-of-war of the 
next century. Were the absurd profusion of ornament with which she 
was decorated removed, her contour and general appearance would not 
differ so materially from a modern vessel of the same size as to render 
her a ship in which mariners of the nineteenth century would refuse to 
sail, An engraving of her (from an original drawing, which is marked 
on the back, “ Prince Royal”) in Charnock’s “ Marine Architecture,” 
shows a profusion of carved work on her stern and all along her side. 
She is represented as having two full tiers of ports mounting twenty-one 
guns on a side, and a quarter or half deck extending to the mainmast 
having five more port-holes, three of which have ports that trice up after 
the manner of those on the two lower decks. She also appears to have a 
low topgallant forecastle extending two ports abaft the foremast. From 
the engraving it would appear that she carried no more than fifty-two 
guns, instead of sixty-four, as stated by Stow. She has three anchors 
on the side shown, two abreast of the foremast, and one much larger 
at the bow. 

The upper deck and quarter-deck ports are surrounded by richly- 
carved garlands of roses, and all along the quarter-deck and over the 
upper deck ports there is a heavy band of elaborately-carved scrollwork 
which surrounds the ship. An open-mouthed lion facing aft is crouched 
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upon the break of her forecastle, and a lion mounted by a knight in armor 
and supported by a row of shields ornaments her figure-head. The cat- 
heads as at present are ornamented with the head of a monstrous cat, 
and underneath are supported by a figure of Hercules. 

The quarter-galleries are supported underneath by cherubims, and 
all around the stern and quarter-galleries is seen, besides a mass of heavy 
scrollwork, a double row of naked figures supporting them on beams 
and brackets above. No less than twenty-two of these figures are 
counted in the engraving. The top of the stern is crowned by three 
immense globular lanterns and a naked child holding a unicorn. The 
centre bears the royal shield and arms with supporters. On the quar- 
ters also the lion and the unicorn, with the crown and shield, are very 
conspicuous, 

In 1612, the “ Prince Royal” conveyed Frederick V., the Prince 
Palatine, betrothed to Elizabeth, daughter of James I., to England ; an 
important event, since from their marriage has proceeded the present 
dynasty of England,—Sophia, of Brunswick, the mother of George L., 
being the youngest issue of the marriage. 

The Prince Palatine landed from the “ Prince Royal” at Graves- 
end on the 16th of October, 1612. A picture of his landing was 
painted by Adam Willaertts, an artist of repute, who appears to have 
come over with the fleet which conveyed the Elector Palatine to Eng- 
land for the express purpose. His favorite subjects were sea-pieces, 
views of sea-ports, havens, and shippings, and his details of shipping 
were always accurate. He was born at Antwerp in 1577, and died at 
Utrecht in 1640. His interesting work, measuring seven feet in length, 
had lain for a long time in seclusion, almost forgotten, when it was dis- 
covered in Holland, and was sold to Queen Victoria; it now forms one 
of the most curious historical pictorial records in the Royal Collection. 
This portrait differs widely from the picture of the “Prince Royal” 
in Charnock’s “ Marine Architecture,” but is probably the most correct. 
The picture accurately represents the incidents of the occasion, many of 
the figures being portraits. 

The stately vessel is seen in the centre of the picture with the English 
jack floating at her fore, and the colors of the Palatine at the main. 
The king sent down the Earl of Carlisle to greet his future son-in-law 
on his arrival and conduct him to London. This nobleman is repre- 
sented saluting the prince, who shakes hands with him. Standing a 
short distance behind the Earl are Philip, Lord Montgomery, after- 
wards Earl of Pembroke, and Sir John Finett, Knight, author of a 
celebrated work on the “ Ceremonial of the Reception of Ambassadors.” 
A tall, prominent figure more on the left, with a ruff, and wearing his 
hat, is probably Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, the Lord High 
Admiral, and who, being in official costume befitting the occasion, and 
having discharged his trust in landing the prince, may be considered 
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justified in remaining covered. The smaller figure, who advances, with 
his hat in his hand, to salute the Lord High Admiral, is that of the 
Dutch Admiral, who wears the chain with whistle attached, appropri- 
ate to his office. In the immediate neighborhood are yeomen of the 
guard and heralds-at-arms, one of whom is blowing a salute, on whose 
coats are worked the letters “J. R.” On the opposite side are ladies 
and gentlemen of the neighborhood who have come to see the sight. 
The point where this scene takes place is a little above Gravesend, at 
Northfleet, where there are lime-works still, although the kiln at the 
edge of the river, represented in the picture, stands there no longer. 
The jetty at which the landing took place is still there. Windmill 
Hill was then as now a prominent feature, but a gay, bustling watering- 
place has grown up upon that peaceful and picturesque shore. At the 
period in question the town had not been long founded. 

EneisH Suips, 1617.—In the fourteenth year of the reign of 
James I., of England, the mariners and owners of ships, because the 
Turks and the pirates of Algiers were many and strong at sea and 
able to overcome all small ships, built ships which were esteemed of 
great burden, viz., of three, four, and five hundred tons each, and fur- 
nished them with ordnance and ammunition proportionate to their 
burden. In the same reign, in consequence of the increase of shipping, 
Henry VIII.’s bounty of five shillings a ton for every ship of one 
hundred tons was discontinued. 

Thirteen years later, in the fifth year of the reign of Charles I. (1630), 
besides at least two hundred ships of two hundred ‘tons each, the major 
part of which were fitted with ordnance for men-of-war, there belonged 
to the port of London one hundred merchant ships fitted with ordnance, 
—a number, in the opinion of seamen, “ fit to parallel the forces of any 
state or prince in Christendom” at that time. 

At the death of James II., in 1665, the royal navy consisted of 
sixty-two sail, and the money expended per annum was fifty thousand 
pounds sterling. 

THE “MAYFLOWER,” 1620.— 


‘‘ Thou refuge of the Freeman’s need, 
Thou for whose destinies no kings looked out, 
Nor sages to resolve some mighty doubt, 
Thou simple Mayflower of the salt-sea weed ! 


‘¢ When thou wert wafted to that distant shore, 
Gay flowers, bright birds, rich odors, met thee not, 
Stern nature called thee to a sterner lot,— 
God gave free earth and air, and gave no more.”’ 
RicHarD Monckton MILNEs. 


This little vessel, which conveyed the Pilgrims to Plymouth Colony, 
was hired for them in London, June, 1620, by Mr. Robert Cushman. 
She was of one hundred and eighty tons, and brought over on her first 
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voyage one hundred passengers. William Batten, a servant to Mr. 
Samuel Fuller, the physician of the new colony, died on the passage, 
November 6, 1620, and Oceanus, son of Stephen and Elizabeth Hop- 
kins, was born; thus was the number of her passengers before her 
arrival kept complete. Oceanus did not, however, survive long after 
the landing. 

Mr. Cushman having procured the “ Mayflower” at London, fitted 
her for the voyage, and proceeded in her to Southampton, where he 
remained seven days with other agents until the arrival of the Pilgrims, 
who left Leyden in July, embarking from Delft Haven in the “Speed- 
well,” a vessel of sixty tons, which they had purchased. 

On the 5th of August both vessels, the “Mayflower,” Captain 
Jones, and the “Speedwell,” Captain Reinolds, set sail from South- 
ampton. The small vessel proving leaky, they both put in to Dart- 
mouth about the 13th of August, where they remained until the 21st, 
when they again set sail. Both vessels were obliged to return a second 
time on account of the leakage of the “Speedwell”; and this time 
they put in to Plymouth, where they gave up the “Speedwell” and 
dismissed those who were willing to return to London; Mr. Cushman 
and his family returning with them, it being necessary he should remain 
in England to keep together those who were left behind and provide 
for their future emigration. 

On the 6th of September, 1620, the “ Mayflower” took her final de- 
parture from Plymouth, and commencing her solitary voyage across the 
Atlantic, arrived at Cape Cod on the eleventh day of November, where 
the Pilgrims signed their famous compact. ‘ In the cabin of the ‘ May- 
flower,’” says Bancroft, “ humanity recorded its rights and instituted 
government on the basis of equal laws for the general good.” 

They landed at what is now known as Plymouth in America on 
the eleventh day of December old style, or on the 21st of December 
new style, in the year 1620, naming the place Plymouth in memory 
of the hospitality which the company had received at the last English 
port from whence they had sailed. Peregrine White, son of William 
White, was born in Cape Cod Harbor in November, after the signing 
of the compact and before the landing. He enjoys the distinction of 
being the first-born white child in New England of the Leyden Pil- 
grims. 

“ Hail to thee!” says Thomas Carlyle, without strict historical ac- 
curacy, since the little vessel did not hail from Delft Haven ; “ poor 
little ship ‘ Mayflower’ of Delft Haven! poor common-looking little 
ship, hired by common charter-party for coined dollars ; calked with 
mere oakum and tar; provisioned with vulgarest biscuit and bacon ; 
yet what ship ‘ Argo,’ or miraculous epic ship, built by the sea-gods, 
was other than a foolish bum-barge in comparison ?” 

The “ Mayflower” not only brought over the first Leyden Pilgrims, 
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but, in 1629, with four other vessels, she transported Mr. Higginson 
and his company to Salem, and in 1630 was one of the fleet which 
conveyed to New England Mr. Winthrop and the early settlers of the 
Massachusetts Colony. A vessel bearing this name was owned in Eng- 
land fifteen years before the voyage of the Plymouth colonists ; but it 
is impossible to prove its identity with the now historic “ Mayflower,” 
however great such a probability may be. It is nevertheless known 
that the identical ‘‘ Mayflower” afterwards hailed from various English 
ports, such as London, Yarmouth, and Southampton, and that it was 
much used in transporting emigrants to this country. What eventually 
became of it and what the end of its career are equally unknown to 
history. 

There was a vessel of the name in England as early as 1474, 
belonging to Richard, Duke of Gloucester.’ 

The “ Mayflower” was a common name for vessels towards the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. 
The Rev. Joseph Hunter, in his “ Founders of New Plymouth,” enu- 
merates nineteen before the year 1633, viz.: in 1583 a vessel called the 
“ Mayflower” was assessed threepence a ton for the repair of the harbor 
of Dover. Before the close of the century there was the “ Mayflower” of 
Hastings, the ‘ Mayflower” of Nice, a “ Mayflower” of Newcastle, a 
“ Mayflower” of Lynn, and a “ Mayflower” of Yarmouth, both the last 
in 1589; also a “ Mayflower” of Hull, 1599, a “ SayRowee” of Lon- 
don of eighty tons, 1587 and 1594, of which Richard Flower was mas- 
ter, and another “ Mayflower” of London of ninety tons in 1594, of 
which Robert White was master, and a third “ Mayflower” of London, 
perhaps the same as the last, of which William Morecock was master. 
In 1587 there was a “ Mayflower” of Dover, John Tooke master; in 
1593, a “ Mayflower” of Yarmouth, of one hundred and twenty tons, 
William Musgrave master. In 1605 a “ Mayflower” of three hundred 
tons, belonging to London, was repaired at Leghorn ; in 1608, a “ May- 
flower” of Dartmouth, Nicolas Waterdonne master. In 1609 a “ May- 
flower” of Middleburgh entered an English port. In 1618 there was 
a “Mayflower” of Ipswich, and another of Newcastle; in 1621 a 
“Mayflower” of York; in 1630 a “ Mayflower” of Scarborough, 
Robert Hadock master, and a “ Mayflower” of Sandwich, John Olive 
master ; in 1633 a “ Mayflower” of Dover, Walter Tinnes master. 

Whether any one of these was the vessel which in 1620 carried over 
the precious freight cannot now be told ; but we learn from Mr. Shir- 
ley’s letter to Governor Bradford (Prince, p. 187) “ that the same vessel 
was employed in 1629 in passing between the two countries a company 
of the church at Leyden who had joined in the first emigration, intend- 
ing to pass in it to America, and that the vessel arrived in the harbor of 
Charlestown July 1, 1630.” In 1648 a “ Mayflower” of three hundred 


5 Loudon, ‘‘ Notes and Queries,’’ 5th series, vol. vii. p. 447. 
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and fifty tons, about double the size of the vessel of the Pilgrims, 
went on a trading voyage to Guinea, and carried four hundred and 
fifty negroes to Barbadoes. 

The “ Mayflower” was a good-sized vessel of that day, but not itself 
sufficient for carrying the furniture and other articles, let alone her 
passengers, which are in the possession of New England families, and 
are claimed to have been brought over in her, but which possibly were 
brought in the “ Anna Fortune” and other of the early ships. Brad- 
ford, in his history, speaks of her as of “ ninescore tons,” and also of 
her having topsail halliards. 

Pictorial representations of the “ Mayflower” are ideal or conjectural, 
but pictures of the typical English vessels of that period. It seems 
almost certain that the “‘ Mayflower” was one of the five vessels which 
conveyed Higginson and company to Salem in 1629, and that she was 
one of the Winthrop fleet in the following year. 

THE “NEw NETHERLAND,” 1631.—Director Minuit, in 1631, 
surveyed the “goodly oaks” which had furnished timber for the “ Rest- 
less” eighteen years before, and from among them he chose the keel of 
“the great ship ‘New Netherland.’” This was the second notable 
achievement of the shipwrights in Manhattan. She was of eight hun- 
dred tons burden and carried thirty guns; for all trading-vessels were 
armed then against any possible war or piracy. Brodhead says, “It 
was not until two centuries afterwards that the shipwrights of Man- 
hattan again began to build trading-vessels which rivaled the mammoth 
proportions of the ship ‘New Netherland.” She proved herself to 
have been stanchly built by a service of more than thirty years as a 
regular packet between the old Dutch city and New Amsterdam. Her 
first cargo consisted of five hundred otter-skins, fifteen hundred beaver- 
skins, and other freight, valued at twelve thousand dollars. © 

AN AMERICAN ARMORED VESSEL, 1642.—Winthrop, in his Jour- 
nal, under date March 4, 1634, says, “Some new-comers offered to give 
liberally towards the building of a galley for the defence of the Bay 
(Massachusetts), and upon consultation with divers experienced seamen 
and others it was thought fitter for our condition to build a vessel 
forty feet in length and twenty-one feet in breadth, to be cannon-proof, 
and the upper deck musket-proof, to have one sail, and to carry whole 
culverins and other smaller pieces, eight in all. It was found so 


chargeable, and so long time ere it could be finished, that it was given 
up.” 

THE “SOVEREIGN OF THE Seas,” 1637.—The following descrip- 
tion of this celebrated ship is abridged from a little book inscribed to 
Charles I., and corresponds with a painting of the ship which was, and 
perhaps still is, preserved at Blackwall, where Mr. Phineas Pett, her 
builder, had his residence. The book is entitled “A True Deseription 


of His Majesty’s Royal Ship, built this year, 1637, at Woolwich, in Kent, 
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to the great glory of the English Nation, and not to be paralleled in the 
whole Christian world, to which is prefixed a portrait of the ship.” 
“Upon the beakhead sitteth royall King Edgar on horseback tramp- 
ling upon seven kings. Now what he was and who they were I shall 
briefly relate unto you, rendering withal a full and satisfactory reason 
to any impartial reader why they are there and in that manner placed. 
“Upon the stemine head there is a Cupid ora child resembling 
him bestriding and bridling a lyon which importeth that sufference 
may curbe Insolence and Innocence, restrain violence which alludeth 
to the great mercy of the king whose type is a proper embleme of that 
great Majesty whose mercy is above all his workers. On the beak 
head right forward stand six several statues in sundry postures, their 
figures representing Consilium, that is counsell; Cura, that is care ; Con- 
amen, that is Industry; and unanimous endeavours in one comparte 
men: Counsell holding in her hand a closed or folded scrole; Care a 
sea compasse, Conamen or Industry, a lint stock fired. Upon the other 
to correspond with the former, Vis, which implyeth Force or Strength 
handing a sword; Virtus or virtue, a sphearicall globe; and Victoria or 
victory, a wreath of lawrell. The moral is that in all high enterprizes 
there ought to be first Counsell to undertake, then Care to manage, 
and Industry to performe; and in the next place where there is ability 
and strength to oppose and vertue to direct, Victory, consequently is 
alwayes at hand ready to crowne the undertaking. Upon the hauces 
of the waste are foure figures with their several properties,—Jupiter 
riding upon his eagle with his trisulk from which hee darteth thunder, 
in his hand; Mars, with his sword and target, a foxe being his em- 
bleme ; Neptune with his sea-horse, dolphin and trident; and lastly, 
Eolus upon a camelion, a beast that liveth onely by the ayre, with 
the foure windes his ministers or agents :—the East called Eurus, Sub- 
solanus, and Apeliotes; the North winde Septemtrio, Aquilo, or Bo- 
reas; the West, Zephyrus, Favonius, Lybs, and Africus; the South, 
Auster or Notus. I come now to the sterne, where you may perceive 
upon the upright of the upper counter standeth Victory. In the middle 
of a frontispiece with this general motto ‘ Validis incumbite remis !’ It 
is so plaine that I shall not need to give it any English Interpretation. 
Her wings are equally displayed ; on one arme she weareth a crowne, 
on the other a laurell which imply Riches and Honour: in her two 
hands she holdeth two mottoes, her right hand, which pointeth to Jason, 
beares this inscription, Nava, which signifies a command to imploy all 
one’s power to act to ayde, to helpe to Indevour with all diligence and 
Industry, and therefore not unproperly may Victory point to Jason 
being figured with his oure in his hand as being the prime Argonaut 
and say nava, or more plainly operam nava, for in those emblematical 
mottoes there is always a part understood. Shee pointeth to Hercules 
on the sinister side with his club in his hand with the motto clava, as 
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if she would say, Oh, Hercules, be thou as valiant with thy club upon 
the land as Jason is industrious with his oare upon the water. Her- 
cules againe pointing to Aolus the God of winds saith, Flato, who 
answereth him again Flo. Jason pointing to Neptune, the God of the 
seas, riding upon a sea-horse saith Faveto, to whom Neptune answereth 
No. 

“Tn the lower counter of the sterne on either side of the helm is this 
inscription : 

‘¢¢ Qui mare, qui fluctus, ventos, navesque gubernat, 
Sospitet hanc arcam Carole magne tuam.’ 


“Thus Englisht,— 


‘¢ ¢ He who seas, windes, and navies doth protect 
Great Charles, thy great ship in her course direct !”’ 


“ There are other things in this great vessel worthye remarke, at least 
if not admiration, namely, that one tree or oake made foure of the princi- 
pal beames of this great ship, which was forty-foure foote of strong and 
serviceable timber in length, three foote in diameter at the top, and ten 
foote diameter at the stubbe on bottome. Another as worthy of especiall 
observation is, that one peece of timber which made the kelson, was so 
great and weighty that twenty-eight oxen and four horses with much 
difficulty drew it from the place where it grew and from whence it was 
cut down unto the water side. 

“There is one thing above all these for the world to take especiall 
notice of, that shee is beside tunage just so many tuns in burden as there 
have been years since our blessed Saviour’s Incarnation, namely, 1637,‘ 
and not one under or over, a most happy omen which, though it was 
not first projected or intended, is now by true computation found so 
to happen. It would bee too tedious to insist upon every ornament 
belonging to this incomparable vessel, yet thus much concerning her 
outward appearance. She hath two galleries of a side, and all parts of 
the ship are carved also with trophies of artillery and types of honour, 
as well belonging to land as sea, with symboles, emblemes and impresses, 
appertaining to the art of navigation ; as also their two sacred Majesties’ 
badges of honour, armes, eschutcheons, etc., with several! angels holding 
their letters in compartments, all of which works are gilded quite over, 
and no other colour but gold and blacke to bee seene about her ; and thus 
much in succinct way, I have delivered unto you concerning her in- 
ward and outward decorements. I come now to describe her and her 
exact dimensions. 

“ Her length by the keele is one hundred and twenty-eight foote or 

4Two hundred years after, in the year 1837, there was launched at East Boston, 
Massachusetts, a clipper-ship of the same name, whose tonnage was also the same as 
the number of years Anno Domini,—that is to say, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven. 
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thereabout within some few inches; her mayne breadth or widenesse from 
side to side, forty-eight foote. Her utmost length from the fore-end of 
the sterne a prora ad puppin, two hundred and thirty-two foote. She is 
in height, from the bottome of her keele to the top of her lanthorne 
seventy-six foote. She beareth five lanthornes, the biggest of which will 
hold ten persons to stand upright, and without shouldring or pressing 
on the other. She hath three flush deckes and a forecastle, an halfe decke, 
a quarter decke, and a round-house. Her lower tyre hath thirty ports, 
which are to be furnished with demi cannon and whole cannon through- 
out, being able to beare them. Her middle tyre hath also thirty ports 
for demi culverin and whole culverin. Her third tyre hath twenty-six 
ports for other ordnance. Her forecastle hath twelve ports, and her half 
decke hath fourteene ports. She hath thirteene or fourteene ports more 
within Board for murdering peeces, besides a great many loop-holes out 
of the cabins for musket shot. She carrieth moreover ten peices of 
chase ordnance in her right forward and ten right aff, that is accord- 
ing to land service, in the front and the reare. She carrieth eleven 
anchors, one of them weighing foure thousand foure hundred, etc., and 
according to these are her cables, masts, sayles, cordage, which con- 
sidered together, seeing Majesty is at this infinite charge, both for the 
honor of this nation and the security of his kingdome, it should bee a 
great spur and encouragement to all his faithful and loving subjects to 
be liberall and willing contributaries towards the ship money. 

“‘T come now to give you a particular denomination of the prime 
workmen imployed in this inimitable fabricke; as first captayne, Phineas 
Pett, overseer of the worke, and one of the principal officers of his 
Majesties nayy, whose ancestors, as father, grandfather, and great grand- 
father, for the space of two hundred years and upwards, have continued 
in the same name officers and architectures in the royal navy, of whose 
knowledge, experience and judgment I cannot render a merited char- 
acter. 

“The maister builder is young Mr. Peter Pett, the most ingenious 
sonne of so much improved a father, who before he was full five and 
twenty yeares of age, made the model, and since hath perfected the worke, 
which hath won not only the approbation, but admiration of all men, of 
whom I may truly say, as Horace did of Argus, that famous ship-master 
who built the great Argo, in which the Grecian princesse rowed through 
the Hellespont to fetch the golden fleece from Colchos,— 


——‘ Ad charum tritonia devolat Argum 
Moliri hance puppima inbet.’--— 


That is, Pallas herself flew into his bosome and not only injoyn’d him 
to the undertaking, but inspired him in the managing of so exquisite 
and absolute an architecture. ‘ 

“ Let me not here forget the prime officer, master Francis Skelton, 
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clerk of the checke, whose industry and care in looking to the workmen 
imploy’d in this structure, hath beene a great furtherance to expedite 
the businesse. 

“The master carvers are Johnn and Mathias Christmas, the sonnes of 
that excellent workman, master Gerard Christmas, some two yeeres since 
deceased, who as they succeed him in his place, so they have striv’d to 
exceed him in his art, the worke better commending them than my pen 
is any way able, and I make no question but all true artists can, by the 
view of the worke, give a present nomination of the workers. 

“The master painter, master joyner, master calker, smith, etc., all 
of them In their several faculties being knowne to bee the prime work- 
men of the kingdome, were selectedly imploy’d in this Service.” 

“The manner in which the materials were collected for the con- 
struction of this ship, which far surpassed any other built in Great 
Britain previous to that time, are curious because they are in exact con- 
formity to those principles which were recommended in the report made 
in the 18th year of the preceding reign. Frequently has a renewal 
of the same system been proposed and urged, but the existence and 
antiquity of the custom is proved beyond controversy by the following 
extract from the Journal of Mr. Pett the builder : 

I [observes Phineas Pett in his Journal May the 14th, 1635] took 
leave of his Majesty at Greenwich, with his command, to hasten unto 
the north to provide and prepare the frame, timber, plank, and treenels 
for the new ship to be built at Woolwich. I left my son to see the 
moulds and other necessaries shipped in a Newcastle ship hired on 
purpose to transport our provisions and workmen to Newcastle. At- 
tending the bishop of Durham with my commissions and instructions, 
whom I found wonderfully ready to assist us with other knights, gen- 
tlemen, and Justices of the country, who took care to order present 
carriage, so that in a short time there was enough of the frame ready 
to lade a large collier, which was landed at Woolwich, and as fast as 
provisions could be got ready they were shipped off from Chapley- 
wood, at Newcastle, and that at Barnspeth park from Sutherland. 
The 21st of December we laid the ship’s keel in the dock. Most part 
of her frame coming safe, was landed at Woolwich. The 16th of Jan- 
uary his Majesty with divers lords came to Woolwich to see part of the 
frame and floor laid, and that time he gave orders to myself and son 
to build two small pinnaces out of the great ship’s waste. The 28th 
his Majesty came again to Woolwich with the Palsgrave his brother, 
Duke Robert, and divers other lords, to see the pinnaces launched, 
which were named the Greyhound and Roebuck.” 

This ship, the first great ship that was ever built in England, hav- 
ing attained the good old age of sixty-two years, came at last to an 
ignoble ending in the dock-yard at Chatham. When built she was 
designed chiefly for splendor and magnificence, and was one of the occa- 
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sions of the loud complaints against ship-money in the reign of the first 
Charles. Being razeed a deck, she became one of the best men-of-war 
in the world, and so formidable to her enemies that none of the most 
daring of them would lie by her side. She had taken part in nearly 
all the great engagements that had been fought between France and 
Holland, and in the last fight between the English and the French, 
encountering the “ Wonder of the World,” she so warmly plied the 
French admiral that she forced him out of his three-decked wooden 
castle, and chasing the “ Royal Sun,” forced her to fly for shelter among 
the rocks, when she became a prey to lesser vessels and was reduced to 
ashes. At length, leaky and defective with age, she was laid up at 
Chatham to be rebuilt ; but was set on fire by negligence on the 27th of 
January, 1699, and devoured by the element which so long and so often 
before she had imperiously made use of as the instrument of destruc- 
tion to others. The “Sovereign of the Seas” was built of timber that had 
been barked and left standing for a time to season. When repaired, in 
1684, after forty-seven years’ service, all the ancient timber was so hard 
that it was difficult to work it. 

DiscovERY OF VAN DrEMEN’s LAND, 1642.—Abel Jansen Tas- 
man sailed from Batavia, Island of Java, in a yacht or flie boat, on 
the.5th of September, 1642, and having touched at Mauritius, run- 
ning thence to the eastward, on the 24th of November, 1642, discovered 
land in lat. 42° 30’ south, which he called after Anthony van Diemen, 
—“Van Diemen’s Land,” but which is now better known as “Tasmania.” 
On the Ist of December he anchored in a bay which he named Fred- 
erick Hendrick’s. He saw no inhabitants, and sailing thence, anchored 
at New Zealand, December 13; thence he proceeded to New Guinea, 
and returned to Batavia, June 15, 1643, having been absent about ten 
months. 

Tue ‘Constant Warwick,” 1646.—The first English-built 
frigate was the “Constant Warwick,” built at Ratcliffe, by the elder 
Mr. Peter Pett, as a privateer for the Earl of Warwick, in 1646. She 
was a small ship of less than four hundred tons, which is less than the 
tonnage of a brig, or even of some schooners of the present day, “ with 
low decks, the guns lying near the water, and she was so light and swift 
of sailing that in a short time before the Dutch war was ended she had 
taken as much money from privateers as would have laden her.” The 
dimensions of the “ Constant Warwick,” given by Pepys in his “ Mis- 
cellanies,” are: Length of keel eighty-five feet; beam, twenty-six feet 
five inches ; depth, thirteen feet two inches, and burden, three hundred 
and fifteen tons. The date of the transfer of this “ frigate” to the royal 
navy by the Earl of Warwick is unknown ; but her first appearance on 
any list as a national vessel was in 1652, when she was classed as a fifth- 
rate of twenty-eight guns; in another list of the same year her guns 
are stated at thirty-two. When a privateer she mounted but twenty- 
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six guns. In 1677, being then thirty-one years old, she appears on the 
list as a fourth-rate, mounting forty-two guns. *The highest number 
of guns carried by her was fifty-six, with a crew of one hundred and 
forty souls. In 1648 she was called one of the best ships in the Eng- 
lish navy. But alterations that remind us of our own times were made 
on her which were not improvements, for a gentleman named Gibson, 
writing of her, says that, being over-masted, over-rigged, and over- 
gunned, she was converted from “ twenty-six guns and an incomparable 
sayler to forty-six guns and a slugg.” Pett was so pleased with the 
construction of this ship that he caused to be placed on his tombstone 
in Rumsey church-yard, where I read it in 1851, that he was the “ in- 
ventor of the first English frigate.” 

The English navy list for 1633 contains the names of the “Swann 
Frigat” and “Nicodemus Frigat,” each of sixty tons, ten men and 
three guns. These were probably pleasure yachts, built to attend 
Charles I. on his frequent visits of inspection to his different naval 
depots. 

Fuller, writing about 1660, says, “ We fetched the first model and 
pattern of our friggots from the Dunkirkers, when in the days of 
the Duke of Buckingham (1619-1636), then Lord High Admiral, we 
took some friggots from them, two of which still survive in His 
Majesty’s navy by the names of the ‘ Providence’ and ‘ Expedition.’ ”” 
The names of these two vessels occur on the lists of 1632 and of 1652. 
They were small ships mounting from twenty to thirty guns, chiefly on 
a single deck. The son of the “inventor” of the “Constant Warwick” 
confessed to Pepys that his father modeled her from a French frigate,— 
probably a privateer which he had seen in the Thames. 

THE First AMERICAN SLAVER, 1645.—The first American ves- 
sel engaged in the slave-trade of which we have any account sailed from 
Boston, Massachusetts, for the coast of Guinea in 1645, having been 
fitted out by Thomas Keyser and James Smith. The last named of 
these worthies was a member of the church. To the credit of the 
people of Boston be it said that their sense of right revolted at the act. 
The parties concerned were arraigned, and the slaves were ordered to 
be restored to their native country at the public expense. 

CroMWELL’s Great Suarp, 1655.—John Evelyn, in his “ Diary,” 
under date March 9, 1655, records going to see the “great ship newly 
built by the usurper Oliver, carrying ninety-six brass guns and of one 
thousand tons burthen. In the prow was Oliver on horseback tramp- 
ling six nations under foot,—a Scot, Irishman, Dutchman, Frenchman, 
Spaniard, and Englishman, as was easily made out by their several 
habits; a Fame held a laurel over his insulting head; the word ‘ God 
with us.’” 

Six years after, March 3, 1661, Evelyn records the launch of the 
“Charles,” a ship larger than the “Sovereign,” and to carry one 
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hundred and ten brass cannon. She was built at Deptford by “Old 
Shish,” a master-carpenter, who could give very little account of his 
art by his course, and was hardly capable of reading, yet of great 
ability in his calling, his family having been ship-carpenters at that 
yard above one hundred years. 

THe “ EXPERIMENT,” A Twin-Boat, 1665.—Sir William Petty 
launched November 22, 1665, a ship invented by him of two bottoms. 
She was thought an important improvement, and Charles II. was pres- 
ent at the launch and named her the “ Experiment.” She was lost in 
a storm in the bay of Biscay, in company with fifteen other vessels, and 
her inventor was blamed for sending such a ship to sea. Twin-ships 
have been successfully revived within the last few years, and even a 
triple steamship (Coppins) has been proposed. 

Evelyn says “the ‘ Experiment’ was flat-bottomed, of exceeding use 
to put into shallow ports and ride over small depths of water. It con- 
sisted of two keels cramped together with huge timbers, etc., so as 
that a violent stream ran between; it had a monstrous broad sail, and 
he still (1677) persists that it is practicable and of exceeding use, and 
he has often told me he would adventure himself in such another 


could he procure sailors and His majesty’s permission to make a second 
999 


‘ Experiment. 
ToPMASTS TO LOWER ABAFT, 1667-68.—Pepys, in his “ Diary,” 
under date January 2, 1667-68, mentions attending Charles II. and 


his brother, the Duke of York, at the lodgings of the latter with the 
officers and many of the commanders of the fleet and some of the mas- 
ter-shipwrights, “to discourse the business of having the topmasts of 
ships made to lower abaft the mainmast,”—evidently meaning abaft 
the lower masts,—an idea revived in the Forbes’ Rig of the nineteenth 
century. 

THe Navy or Houuanp rn 1650 consisted of one hundred and 
twenty vessels, seventy of which had two tiers of guns. 

THE Navy or FRANCE IN 1681 consisted of one hundred and 
fifteen line-of-battle ships, manned by thirty-six thousand four hundred 
and forty men, with one hundred and seventy-nine smaller vessels, 
carrying three thousand and eighty-seven men. In 1690 eighty-four 
vessels of war with twenty-two fire-ships were cruising in the English 
Channel. : 

A VENETIAN GALLEY IN 1663.—Edward Shippen describing a 
galley which he visited at the arsenal in Venice in 1663, says, “The 
captain’s cabin is raised higher than the deck, and is used as a last 
refuge or castle when the enemy hath boarded the galley. The deck 
hangs over on each side of the body of the vessel, and the outside 
where the soldiers fight hath a gallery around. The rowers have their 
seats underneath.” “The oars of some,” he adds, “are so large that 
seven men are used at one oar.” 
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In 1686, Gemélli says Venice could in an hour fit out fifty galleys 
and twenty galleasses, In 1694 the same author saw at the arsenal at 
Constantinople five galleys just finished under fourteen arches, and the 
keels of three others, besides six large galliots, which they told him 
would soon be launched to serve on the Danube in the Hungarian 
war. There were also in the same water twenty men-of-war built in 
the Black Sea, the biggest of which carried seventy guns. “It being 
Friday,” he says, “which is the Turkish holiday, they had all their 
colors abroad. In the arsenal along the shore were about forty covered 
arches, and as many open, for the service of the ships and galleys.” He 
also says that he saw at the Venetian armory, “an engine which at once 
fires four thousand muskets, and might be of good use upon any mutiny 
of the people or such other sudden accidents.” 

THE “Roya Louis,” 1666.—Denis Carle saw at Toulon in 1666 
the “ Royal Louis,” of one hundred and twenty guns. She had three 
galleries, and her stern, sides, head, and cabins were all gilt. The 
gilder told him they had actually laid three thousand crowns in gold 
leaf. 

At Cadiz, the following year, he saw twenty-five ships of extraordi- 
nary bulk, and states it was the continued resort of ships from all parts 
of the world, even from the Indies, and it was not unusual to see there 
thirty and forty sail come in and go out in a day, as if they were but 
little boats. 

SIGNALS were introduced into the royal navy in 1665. Guthrie 
says, “the Duke of York, afterwards James II., then Admiral of Eng- 
land in the Dutch war, found the fleet to be a little better than a col- 
lection of ships, on board of which the commanders and the ships’ 
company did their best to annoy the enemy, but with very little depend- 
ence on each other or on the orders of the general, and in the different 
actions which the English fleet had with the Dutch everything was 
confused as soon as the action began. In former battles no order was 
kept.” The first battle in which fighting in a line and a regular form 
of battle was observed, was under the Duke of York, afterwards James 
II. The sailing and fighting instructions of the duke were accompanied 
by a set of signals for directing the chief and most frequent movements 
of the fleet. These, illustrated by copper-plates of the signals, were first 
published (by private enterprise) in 1722. The first orders and signals 
for the English fleet were used by the expedition against Cadiz, in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

APARTMENTS ON Board Surps oF War, 1673.—The arrange- 
ment and allotment of officers’ cabins was first made in 1673. 

The wardroom, which is now an apartment on board of vessels of 
war of less size than a line-of-battle ship for the commissioned officers, 
was originally the apartment set apart for the use of the sick, or “ sick- 
bay,” as it would now be called. In the same way the apartment used 
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as a mess-room by the commissioned officers on board of a ship of the 
line was styled the “gun-room,” from having been the principal deposi- 
tory for the small-arms and a number of the gunners’ stores. 

Sir Anthony Deane, in 1666, was the first to calculate with certainty 
before her launch, the draught of water which a ship would draw when 
launched, and ship-building was first treated as a science by Father Paul 
L’Hoste, a Jesuit, in 1697. Father L’ Hoste was born at Port-de-Vesle, 
Bresse, in 1652, and died professor of mathematics in the Royal College 
of Marine at Toulon in 1700, aged forty-eight. His “Treatise on Naval 
Evolutions,” in folio, 1697, was reprinted in 1727 at Lyons, with ad- 
ditions and corrections. A translation by Captain J. D. Boswell, R.N., 
in a handsome quarto, with fifty-two steel-plates and additional notes 
and illustrations, was published at Edinburgh in 1834. A portion of 
the original work had been translated into English by Lieutenant 
Chris. O’Bryan, R.N., in 1762. Admiral Sir Charles Ekins consid- 
ered L’Hoste’s work as the original from which all others have grown. 
L’Hoste was on board the Count de Tourville’s ship at the battle of 
La Hague in 1692. L’Hoste dedicated his work to Louis XIV., who 
presented the author with one hundred pistoles and six hundred livres, 

Tue “ Roya Oak,” built in 1674, was the first ship of seventy- 
four guns in the British navy. She was one hundred and fifty-seven 
feet six inches long on the gun-deck, and forty-one feet four inches 
broad. She was armed with twenty-eight demi-cannon on the lower 
deck, the largest description of ordnance then used on board ship, hay- 
ing a bore of six and three-quarter inches, and carrying balls of thirty- 
three and a half pounds; culverins on her upper deck, with a bore of 
five and a half inches, equal to that of modern 24-pounders, but carry- 
ing a ball only seventeen and a half pounds; sixteen sakers of three 
and a half inch bore, and twelve falcons of two and a half inch bore, 
about equal to 6- and 2-pounders respectively. 

Demi-cannon weighed four thousand pounds, and had an extreme 
range of seventeen hundred yards. Culverins were heavier, weighing 
four thousand five hundred pounds, and had a range of two thousand 
five hundred yards. The Saker weighed fourteen hundred pounds, and 
had a range of seventeen hundred yards. The Falcon weighed only six 
hundred pounds, but had an extreme range of fifteen hundred yards. 
The facts respecting the ordnance on board the “ Royal Oak” I have 
derived from Sir William Monson’s “ Naval Tracts.” 

According to a manuscript list of the British navy belonging to 
King Charles (1677), the gross weight of the “ Royal Oak’s” armament 
was one hundred and twenty-eight tons, and her complement of men 
four hundred and seventy. She was of eleven hundred and seven tons 
burden. The largest ship in the navy on the list of 1677 was the “Sover- 
eign of the Seas.” She is rated as carrying one hundred guns, weighing 
one hundred and seventy-seven tons. On the same list, however, there 
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is another ship of one hundred guns, of one hundred and eighty-seven 
tons weight, put down as on the stocks, and tonning seventeen hundred 
and three tons. 

THE “GRIFFIN,” 1679.—The “ Griffin,” of sixty tons, bristling with 
small artillery and one or two larger pieces, the first sailing-vessel that 
ever crossed Lake Erie, sailed up the strait now called Detroit River, 
and entered Lake St. Clair, August 12, 1679, which they so named 
because, according to their calendar, that day was Ste. Clair’s day. 
Robert Cavelier, known as the Sieur de la Salle, must have done 
honor to the ceremony by putting on the magnificent mantle of scarlet 
and gold which he wore on state occasions, while with him were associated 
the knight Henry de Tonti, Father Hennepin, Father Louis, Father de 
Ja Ribourde (the latter not many months afterwards murdered by a prowl- 
ing Kickapoo Indian), and last, though not least in importance, pilot 
Lucas, who, with prophetic forebodings, lamented he had given up his 
office as a famous guide upon the ocean to be drowned in a fresh-water 
lake. A lively imagination can easily picture the quaint ship on that 
bright summer day, with a life-like griffin as its figure-head, the tall 
castle on the quarter-deck surmounted by a carved and gilded eagle, 
with flags flying, falcons gleaming and culverins firing, the church ser- 
vices being over and the waters, newly named after the good abbess Ste. 
Clair, receiving salutes with all the honors. The previous year De la 
Salle launched a vessel of ten tons on Lake Ontario, which was the 
first decked boat that had sailed on its waters. 

THE First Boms-VEssEL,'1688.—The first British bomb-vessel 
appeared on the list of the royal navy in 1688. Bomb-vessels are also 
said to have been invented by M. Reyneau, a Frenchman, in 1679 ; but 
Sir Phineas Pett is said to have built at Portsmouth, in 1674, a bomb- 
vessel fifty-nine feet long, twenty-one feet wide, and of one hundred and 
thirty-three tons burden, which was armed with two heavy mortars, 
and to have been first employed at the bombardment of Algiers, 1681. 
The vessel built by Reyneau in 1679, when only twenty-seven years 
of age, was of about two hundred tons burden, ccnstructed with every 
possible attention to strength, and was of much greater breadth in pro- 
portion to its length than was ever-before thought necessary. Its masts 
were two in number, the tallest being in the centre, the shorter in the 
stern, occupying the place of that which in ships is called the mizzen. 
On the forepart, which was purposely left open, were placed the mortars. 
In order to lessen the dangerous effect which it was imagined the sudden 
explosion of so great a quantity of powder fired in the necessary direc- 
tion, surmounted by a bomb of nearly two hundred weight, would have 
on the vessel, the whole, or at least the greater part of the hold be- 
tween the mortars and the keel, was closely packed and laid with old 
cables, cut into lengths for the purpose. 

Sir Samuel Morland, who died in 1696, was the inventor of drum- 
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head capstans for heaving up heavy anchors. He was also the modern 
inventor of the speaking-trumpet; that is, he introduced its use on 
board ship. In 1681 the king presented him with a gold medal and 
made him “Magister Mechanicorum.” 

According to Gemélli, the Indians in Mexico, in 1697, crossed the 
streams and rivers of that country on floats made of plank tied across 
. and buoyed up by twenty to sixty calabashes, according to the bigness 
of the float. When the float was loaded, then an Indian leaped into 
the water, and, drawing it with one hand and swimming with the other, 
brought it to the opposite bank. The current always carried the float 
down-stream, so, after landing, the Indian took it on his back and car- 
ried it to the right place. 

Tue “O PapreE ETERNO,” 1697.—The Spaniards and Portuguese 
do not hesitate to give their ships the holiest of names, as witness the 
above. I saw in South America, as late as 1877, vessels named the 
“ Espiritu Santo,” “Jesus,” “ Emmanuel,” “ Virgin Mary,” ete. Ge- 
mélli saw at Cavite, at the arsenal of Manila, in 1697, a famous gal- 
leon called the “St. Joseph,” “as big or bigger than one called ‘O 
Padre Eterno’ by the Portuguese.” Its keel was sixty-two cubits, each 
cubit.a span and a half, and proportionately broad. The loss of it 
ruined the inhabitants, but that of the other, called “ Monte Christo,” 
completed their misery. The last was sixty cubits in the keel, and had 
made but one voyage to New Spain. 

Three years later Gemélli says he was a passenger in a vessel from 
Manila to Acapulco, and it was reckoned the pilot (navigator) would 
make twenty thousand pieces of eight reals (eight reals being equal to 
a Spanish pillared dollar), his mates nine thousand each, and the cap- 
tain of the galleon forty thousand. The master, his mates, and the 
boatswain, who were allowed cargo privilege, might make themselves 
rich in a single voyage, and he that borrowed money at fifty per cent. 
could get much more without hazard of losses, The whole pay of the 
sailors for the voyage was three hundred and fifty pieces of eight (dol- 
lars), one quarter of which was advanced at Manila; for if they had 
half very few would return to Manila in the vessel,—from which, it 
seems, the habits and thriftlessness of “ye ancient mariner” were very 
much like those of the present day. The merchants he thought would 
obtain by the voyage from one hundred and fifty to two hundred per 
cent., and the factors have nine per cent. in a hundred. 


Gro. Henry PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 
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XIV. 


ANOTHER minute the match, spluttering in the damp night air, was 
extinguished ; but I had seen enough. To the amaze of my companion, 
to the scandal of any legal or professional education I might have had, 
indignation got the better of all discretion, and I burst through the 
shrubbery and laid my hand on the rein. 

“Mr. Peyton, I believe,” said I, in a tone intended to be double- 
shotted with sarcasm. ‘Think we had the pleasure of meeting at 
Judge e 

“ Hell!” hissed a startled voice. “Quick,—drive on!” Crack! 
went the whip, the horse plunged violently forward, the wheel struck 
me full on the left leg and hurled me against the stout branches of 
some dripping bush, and with a whirr of wheels and crushing of gravel 
the buggy disappeared in the darkness. Mr. Parker ran to my assist- 
ance, and together we rushed to our own cab. 

“ Follow that buggy! Be lively!” was all I could find breath to 
say to our driver, and then we were off in pursuit. We heard their 
hoofs and wheels thundering over the bayou bridge, and saw their 
light vehicle flash under the lamps at the Canal Street end, and that 
was the last we ever did see of them. Our old horse with his heavy 
load was no match for theirs. Long before we reached the open road 
beyond the cemeteries they were spinning along hundreds of yards out 
of sight ahead, and gaining at every stride. In hurried words I told 
the aide-de-camp who the youth was and what I knew about him, and, 
like myself, he was eager to overhaul him; but it was useless. Nota 
trace could we find of the precious pair as we drove in town. Day 
was breaking, and all our thoughts now turned to Amory. Where 
was he, and how had he escaped the trap? 

In the cold, misty dawn we reined up at the Magazine Street ware- 
house. The sentry, with his head wrapped in the cape of his overcoat, 
ealled out the corporal of the guard, and of him we eagerly inquired. 
Yes. The lieutenant had returned, about an hour ago, his horse covered 
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with mud and much “blown.” The lieutenant seemed to have a chill, 
and had gone right to his room. Thither we followed, and noiselessly 
ascending the stairs, made our way out to the gallery. A dim light 
burned in the window, the door was half open, and by the bedside sat 
a soldier, who at sight of Mr. Parker rose and saluted respectfully. 

“ What has been the matter, orderly ?” asked the aide-de-camp, in 
a whisper. 

“T don’t quite know, sir. Lieutenant Amory came home with a 
bad chill about an hour ago, and quick as he dismounted I came over 
with him, and he took some quinine and got to bed. He’s just gone 
to sleep. He hasn’t been to bed for forty-eight hours, sir, and must be 
used up.” 

We stepped forward and bent over him. He had removed his 
heavy riding-boots and trousers, his cavalry jacket was thrown on the 
chair at the foot of the bed, and, muffled up in blankets, he lay there, 
sleeping heavily yet uneasily. He moaned in his slumber, and threw 
himself restlessly on the other side as we raised the light to see his face. 
Placing my hand lightly on his forehead, I found it burning ; so were 
his cheeks, his hands. Fever had certainly set in after his chill, but 
of how severe a character we could not judge, and it would never do 
to awaken him. We stepped out on the landing, and after a brief con- 
sultation, decided that Parker should find the attending surgeon and 
send him to us as soon as possible. Meantime, I would remain with 
Amory. 

In less than an hour the doctor arrived. Very thoroughly, yet very 
gently, he examined his patient as to pulse and temperature, closely 
scrutinized his face, and then replaced the bed-clothing that in his 
fevered tossing Amory had thrown off. Seeing the anxiety in my eyes, 
he spoke,— 

“Very feverish, and probably quite ill. You did right not to 
wake him. He will not sleep long, and every little helps. I will stay 
for the present, and be with him when he does wake, for until then I 
cannot really judge of his condition. What a night you have had of 
it, Mr. Brandon! Parker has been telling me something of it.” 

I glanced half reproachfully at Parker. We had agreed to keep 
the thing to ourselves until I could see Harrod and consult with him. 
But the aide promptly relieved me of any misapprehension. He had 
“named no names,” nor had he spoken of the part played by Peyton. 
Then, at the doctor’s suggestion, we withdrew, to seek such rest as we 
could find after our night in the rain. Leaving Parker at headquarters, 
with the promise to meet him late in the afternoon, I went to my own 
rooms, gave my suspicious-looking landlady directions that I was not 
to be disturbed until noon, and, tired out, slept until after two o’clock. 

When I opened my eyes Harrod Summers rose from an easy-chair 
in the sitting-room, and came forward to greet me with outstretched 
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hand. One glance at his face showed that he had something of lively 
interest to tell me, and as I sat up half sleepily in bed and answered 
his query as to whether I felt rested or any the worse for the night’s 
adventures, I could see plainly that there was some matter that worried 
him, and divined quite readily that he wanted to speak with me. It 
all came out while I was shaving and dressing, and, dovetailed with 
what was already known to Mr. Parker and myself, ‘‘a very pretty 
quarrel” as it stood was unfolded to my ears. 

It seems that on leaving the theatre the night previous Colonel 
Summers had stepped ahead of Kitty and her friend, Lieutenant 
Turpin, and was searching for me. Seeing nothing of me in the crowd 
around the entrance, he looked in at one or two resorts along Canal 
Street, thinking it possible that he might meet some officers who. could 
tell him of Amory’s movements, and so enable him to judge of mine. 
Meantime, Turpin and Kitty strolled homeward, arm and arm. On 
reaching the Clay statue Harrod decided to search no farther, but to 
go home, feeling sure that if anything were wrong I would follow him 
thither. At the house Pauline met him with anxious inquiry. Had he 
seen or heard anything of Mr. Amory? Kitty had returned ten or 
fifteen minutes before, had bade Mr: Turpin a very abrupt good-night, 
and excused herself on the plea of fatigue and headache ; and Pauline, 
following her to her room, found her very pale and nervous, and learned 
from her that Amory had been at the theatre, looking “so strangely” 
she thought he was ill; and, as they came down the street, two men in 
a buggy drove up close beside them, and leaned out and stared at them. 
She was utterly upset by Amory’s appearance, perhaps, and thinking 
of him, did not notice this performance until Mr. Turpin suddenly 
dropped her arm and strode fiercely towards the buggy, as though to 
demand the meaning of the conduct of its occupants, whereupon they 
had whipped up and dashed off around the first corner; and one of 
them—though his hat and coat-collar concealed his face—one of them 
looked, she said, strangely like Ned Peyton. Pauline, seeing her 
nervousness and fright, had soothed her with arguments as to the im- 
possibility of Peyton’s being there; but she very anxiously spoke of 
the matter to Harrod. Then, after we had made our midnight visit, 
Kitty, in her loose wrapper, white as a sheet and trembling with dread 
and excitement, had stolen to Pauline’s room. Her own window over- 
looked the balcony and the street, and unable to sleep, as she told 
Pauline, she was lying wide awake, when she heard rapid hoof-beats on 
the pavement coming from Canal Street,—a horse at rapid trot, but 
with no sound of wheels in company, and the horse halted before their 
door. Unable to restrain her curiosity or anxiety, she had risen, stolen 
to the window, and peered out through the slats of the blind. A gas- 
lamp threw its light upon the street in front, and there, plainly illu- 
mined by its glare, sat Frank Amory in the saddle, gazing up at her 
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window. She turned instantly, she knew not why, and stepped back. 
He could not have seen her, yet, in another moment, rapidly as he 
came, he rode away, turned to the left at the corner, and she heard his 
hoof-beats dying away in the direction of Dauphin Street. That was 
all, until we came, and not until I had gone had she courage to creep 
over to Pauline and tell her what she had seen. 

Early in the morning Harrod had gone to headquarters, found 
Amory’s address, and on going thither was told by a soldier that the 
lieutenant was too ill to see anybody. But, on sending up his name, 
the doctor and Mr. Parker came down, and from them he learned that 
Amory had a sharp attack of fever; nothing like as serious as Vinton’s, 
and one that would soon yield to treatment, provided nothing else went 
wrong. “There has been some sore trouble or anxiety which has’ been 
telling upon Amory,” said the doctor, “and that complicates matters 
somewhat. He may have had some delirium last night, but not 
enough to cause such a freak as an all-night gallop. In fact, Parker 
has confided to me that Mr. Brandon and himself know something of 
the matter, and that they mean to have a talk with you.” 

“ And that,” said Harrod, “is what brought me here four hours 
ago, though I had the grace not’ to disturb you. Now, what is it? 
What do you know? Has that young cub Peyton been at the bottom 
of this?” 

And then I told Harrod the story of our night’s adventures. He 
listened at first with composure, but when it came to the description of 
the two skulkers at Gaston’s and the conversation I had overheard, he 
rose excitedly and began pacing rapidly up and down the room, tug- 
ging fiercely at his moustache. Every now and then some muttered 
anathema fell from his lips. He was evidently powerfully and un- 
pleasantly moved, and when at last my prolix recital was brought to 
an end with the discovery of Peyton and our fruitless chase, Harrod 
burst out into genuine imprecation,— 

“The doubly damned young scoundrel!” he groaned. “ Why, 
Brandon, I believe there is no cowardly villainy of which that fellow 
is not capable. I ought to have gone with you. I knew I ought to 
have gone.” 

“Why so?” 

“Then we could have secured him by this time. It is too late now, 
I fear. He is off for Havana or Mexico.” 

“ But what good would that have done? What could we prove? 
What would you want him secured for now that we have Amory safe 
and warned against him for the future? You would not care to have 
the thing made public, would you ?” 

“Not if that were all. By heaven! the easiest solution of the 
whole thing would be to Jet him try to trap Amory once more, and 
let Amory know all that—that we both know.” 
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“ Do you mean that he has been at other mischief than this mys- 
terious attempt at Amory ?” 

“Yes. We thought him safely out of the way,—in Cuba. He was 
there, but must have come directly to this point when he heard of the 
verdict in those Ku-Klux cases. You know they acquitted Smith. 
No jury could be found that dared do otherwise, I suppose,” he added 
gloomily. 

“T knew that, of course; but why should that bring Peyton here ?” 

“ He had to leave Havana, Brandon. Don’t you remember father’s 
anxiety at Sandbrook before we came away? and what he said about 
its perhaps being too late for any effort on his part? I was to have 
told you, but I couldn’t bear to just yet. Why, that damned scoundrel 
forged father’s signature to a large draft, and got the money there 
where the bankers knew them both. It was only discovered here in 
New Orleans when the draft came to the Hibernia, and as the loss 
comes on these old correspondents of father’s in Havana, he feels bound 
to see them reimbursed, for he cannot bear the thought of disgrace to 
his name or that of a kinsman. By Peyton’s arrest we might secure 
part of the money. That is all, for he has taken every cent father had 
in the world.” 

“Then the sooner we get to the chief of police and acquaint him 
with Peyton’s movements and description the better it will be,” said 
I, who felt no scruples whatever against bringing master Ned to the 
bar of justice. 

“It’s too late, Brandon, I’m afraid. He saw Amory yesterday and 
Kitty last night; he knows by this time we are here, and he is miles 
away. Father had telegraphed at once that he would refund the 
amount of Peyton’s forged raise, and so suspended pursuit or arrest. 
Peyton of course has heard of this or he would not have ventured 
hither in the first place; but he well knows that with me here it is no 
place for him. We will go, of course, and start the detectives, but I 
fear we have lost him. Do you think Amory can see us this evening 
and tell us what he knows of this affair?” : 

“We must see him, unless the doctor prohibits it; but come first 
to the City Hall,” said I. And as we rode thither in a street-car, both 
deeply engrossed in thought, Harrod turned suddenly towards me,— 

“ Brandon, this is the most extraordinary piece of cross-purposes to 
me. For three weeks—for a month past, Frank Amory has been a 
mystery. We all thought him growing very fond of Kitty, and after 
the affair on the Tennessee, where he was hurt, she seemed very much 
interested in him. Now for nearly a month he has avoided her, and 
she thinks that—well, she gave me a message for him the night we 
started, which virtually begged his forgiveness for something she had 
said or done to wound him. She would never have sent it if she did 
not believe he cared for her. Of course I have never delivered it, be- 
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cause she was here to speak for herself, and told me not to; but he has 
treated her with something like aversion, and she resents it, and now 
she’s flirting with young Turpin, and then there will be more trouble. 
Great heavens! what a world of misunderstandings it is!” And Harrod 
laughed despite his anxiety. 

Having some inkling by this time as to the secret of Amory’s 
hesitancy and strange conduct towards Kitty, I told Harrod that a 
solution of the matter had occurred to me. There was an explanation, 
I believed, and a satisfactory one, and it would appear very shortly I 
thought. This, in profound wisdom and some mystery of manner, 
I imparted to the perplexed colonel. He gazed at me in bewilder- 
ment, but was polite enough to press the matter no further. 

“A few days will straighten that matter,” said I. “ We will see 
when he is well enough to be about again.” And in my purblind 
idiocy I really fancied that letter of mine to Bella Grayson was going 
to settle everything. 

Our visit at police headquarters was brief and not particularly satis- 
factory. It was already past steamer time for both Havana and Vera 
Cruz. If Peyton were “ wanted,” a telegram to the quarantine station, 
with his full description, might establish whether or no he was on 
board ; but there were no officers there to make the arrest, and an arrest 
was not wanted in any event,—it was the recovery of the money. If 
he had not left town it was just barely possible they might nab him, 
but dozens of river boats left New Orleans for a dozen different points 
every evening, and there were hundreds of hiding-places in the city 
itself. He would try, said the chief, and one or two solemn-looking 
men in civilian’s dress came in at his call and listened attentively to 
our description of Peyton and his companion; but, one and all, they 
said they would like to hear Lieutenant Amory’s account of what he 
had had to do with the pair. So, taking one of the detectives, we drove 
up to Amory’s lodging. 

The doctor was there and came down to meet us. I told him our 
dilemma, and asked if it were possible to hear Amory’s story. He 
looked grave for a moment, and considered well before answering. 

“You might see him, Mr. Brandon, if that will do. I would much 
rather he did not talk until to-morrow, but if there be an emergency, 
why, he can stand it. He is doing well, has slept well since his medi- 
cine began to take hold this morning, and now he’s awake and inclined 
to be fretful. Something worries him, and perhaps it may be a benefit 
to see you.” 

So Harrod and the detective waited, while I went up to interview 
Mars. 

Bless the boy’s face! It brightened so at sight of me that I felt 
like an uncle towards him. He was very pale, rather feeble, but 
eagerly grasped my hand and welcomed me. 
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“Mr. Brandon has come to see you on business of some importance, 
Mr. Amory,” said the doctor, “and you can talk with him, but talk as 
little as possible. We want to get you up and ready to travel, if you 
are bound to go North, so quiet will be necessary for a day or two.” 

With that he vanished, taking the nurse with him. Then I told 
Amory that Parker and I had been in search of him late at night, and | 
fearing he was taken ill, as Vinton had been, we trailed him out to the 
shell road, and there came upon Peyton and a burly stranger, from 
whose conversation we found they were lying in wait for him. The 
moment they were discovered they drove off in a hurry. Could he 
give any clue by which we could find them? Peyton was wanted for 
a grave crime. 

“ What ?” asked Amory, flushing, and excited. 

“Forgery,” I answered. “ Now let me be brief as possible, Amory. 
I hate to excite you at such atime. Have you any idea where he is 
to-day, or who the other man is?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“Tell me, quietly as you can, how you came to go out there alone 
on horseback last night. Were you ill then?” 

“ Not so ill but that I knew what I was about. I had had some 
fever all day, probably, and—and was worried about something,—a 
letter from mother. She wants me to come North at once, and I would 
have gone but for this. Perhaps it worked on mea good deal. It 
was late when we got back from Jeffersonville. I wrote a note to 
Parker, and left it at headquarters, and went on down-town, hoping to 
see Vinton, and intending to dine with you at Moreau’s. I did not 
feel well, but I wanted to see you. Right there by the City Hotel a 
passing cab splashed me with mud, and I turned into the barber-shop 
to have it rubbed off. Quite a number of men were in there, talking 
a good deal, and seemed to have been drinking, but I paid no particular 
attention to them, until just as I was leaving one of them said, ‘ There’s 
the -—-d Yank now, Peyton. What better chance do you want?” 
Of course I turned quickly and went right up to the fellow. One or 
two others sprang forward. Some said, ‘Shut up, you fool!’ but it was 
too late. The man was drunk, probably, and having put his foot in 
it, had bravado enough not to back out entirely. He was in one of 
the chairs, his face covered with lather, and as I inquired if he referred 
to me, he replied, with drunken gravity, that his friend, Mr. Peyton, 
had expressed a desire to meet me, and ‘there he was.’ Sure enough, 
there was young Peyton, stepping out from between the chairs to his 
right, his face black as.thunder. I was mad as a hornet, of course, 
and never stopped to think. ‘ Are you responsible for this gentleman’s 
language?’ said I, ‘Just as you please,’ said he; and with that I struck 
him full under the jaw, and knocked him back among the shaving- 
cups and bottles. Of course there was a terrible row. He drew his 
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pistol, but it was yanked out of his hand by some stranger. A dozen 
men jumped in and separated us. I didn’t know one of them, but they 
seemed bent on having fair play. He raved about satisfaction, and I 
said any time and any place. Then a gentlemanly-speaking fellow 
suggested that the friends or seconds meet at the Cosmopolitan, at ten 
o’clock ; that would give plenty of time, and obviate any trouble there. 
And before I fully realized the situation it was agreed that we were to 
settle the thing according to the code, and our friends were to meet at 
ten o’clock. With that he was led off, and I went out to think the 
matter over. Of course there was nothing to do but fight. I had 
knocked him down and was bound to give him satisfaction. But this 
was no cadet fisticuff; it was a serious matter, and I needed a friend. 
Of course it ought to be an officer, and now that Vinton was ill, I had 
no one with whom to advise. I went down to the depot to find Turpin. 
He was a classmate, and the very fellow to back me; but Turpin wasn’t 
there. I went to Moreau’s in search of him, and—well, he was busy, 
and I couldn’t ask him. Then I went up to headquarters for Parker. 
He was years ahead of me at the Point, but I knew he would see me 
through; but Parker was out. He lived way up-town, and when I 
got there they told me he had gone to the theatre. That is what 
brought me to the Varieties. It was getting late, and I had nobody 
to act forme. All those infantry fellows were strangers, and at ten 
o’clock I had to go to the Cosmopolitan myself. Not a soul was there 
whom I knew, though one or two men dropped in who looked curiously 
at me, and whom I thought I had seen during the row. 

“Tt was nearly eleven o’clock, and I was wellnigh crazy with 
excitement and nervousness, fearing that I had made some mistake, 
and they could say I shirked the meeting. But just about eleven a man 
came in, who looked closely at me, said ‘Captain Amory ?’ and handed 
mea note. There’s the note, Mr. Brandon; read it.” 

Read it I did. It was as follows: 


‘ LIEUTENANT F. Amory, U.S.A. 

‘<Srr,—In some way for which we find it impossible to account the authorities 
have got wind of our affair, and threatened me with arrest ; but I learn from a friend 
that you are at the Cosmopolitan unattended. The gentlemen who were present at 
the time of your outrageous affront this afternoon, were total strangers to me, with 
one exception, but I cannot believe that they have betrayed me to the police. 

‘« As an officer you must be aware that there can be only one reparation for a 
blow, and, if a gentleman, you cannot refuse it. You said you would meet me any 
time and any place, and I hold you to your word. I demand instant satisfaction, 
before the police can interfere, and there is one place where, if alone, we can be 
sure of quiet. That is a shooting- and fencing-gallery on the shell road, where 
there is a room where gentlemen can settle such affairs with swords, and where 
every attention is paid and inviolable secrecy observed. 

‘‘ Leaving my friend here with the policeman who is watching our rooms, I shall 
slip out by the back way and go out on horseback. If you area man of honor 
you will follow. Keep on out Canal Street to the end, cross the canal on the bridge, 
and then turn to the south. I will watch for your horse and conduct you to the 
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spot. The bearer of this will bring a verbal answer, all that is necessary. Remind- 
ing you once more of the outrage you have committed upon a gentleman, and of 
your promise to render full satisfaction at such time and place as I should demand, 
I am, with due respect, 

‘* Yours, etc., 
“ Epwarp Harrop Pryton.” 


I read it through twice before speaking, Amory narrowly watching 
my face. 

“ And do you mean to tell me, Frank Amory, that you could be 
led into a snare by such a transparent piece of rascality as that?” I 
asked at last. 

“ How should I know?” said Amory, flushing. ‘The letter reads 
straight enough. The barbers or somebody might have told the police, 
and I knew only that Mr. Peyton was a relative of gentlemen and sup- 
posed him to be a gentleman. Of course I went.” 

“ All the young scoundrel wanted was to get you there alone and 
unarmed, and then turn you over to that great bully he had fora 
terrible beating. He would never dare fight you fairly. This thing 
is a fraud on its face; no Southern gentleman would ask such a thing 
of a stranger as a midnight meeting without seconds in an unknown 
spot. Why, Amory, it is absurd, and as I tell you, and as their talk 
proved, he only wanted to lure you there and see you brutally pounded 
and mutilated. The scoundrel knew he must leave town at once, and, 
hating you, he wanted this low revenge first.” 

“Why should he hate me?” asked Amory. 

“ Because of your fight with those villains of Hank Smith’s last 
December, for one thing. He was hand in glove with them all. Be- 
cause of—well, another reason occurs to me that need not be spoken 
of just now. I ought not to have let you talk so much as it is. Tell 
me one thing, however. You are anxious to go North, the doctor says. 
Can I serve you in any way ?” 

Amory hesitated. “ Mother is very anxious that I should come, 
if possible,” he faltered ; “and she is right. There—there are reasons 
why I ought to go and settle a matter that has given me much dis- 
tress. I told her of it, and she writes that only one course is open 
to me.” And the deep dejection and trouble in his face upset me com- 
pletely. 

“ Youngster,” said I, impulsively. “Forgive me if I appear to 
intrude in your affairs, but you have become very near to me, if you 
know what I mean, in the last few months. We have learned to 
regard you as something more than a friend, the Summers’ and I, and 
lately it seems to me that an inkling of your trouble has been made 
known to me (who would have said, ‘I have been prying into your 
affairs?) and Frank. Don’t worry if it is about Bella Grayson. She 
is my own niece,—you may not know,—and I had a letter from her the 


other day.” 
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Amory almost started up in bed. Capital nurse Mr. G. 8. Bran- 
don would make for a fever patient ordinarily, you are probably 
thinking ; but though his eyes were full of eager inquiry and astonish- 
ment, he choked back the question that seemed to rise to his lips and 
simply stared at me; then with flushing cheeks turned quietly away. 

“T cannot explain just now; try and be content with what I tell 
you for a day or two,” I went on. “ You can hear more when you 
are better. One thing I want to ask you for the benefit of the detec- 
tives who are looking for Peyton. How do you suppose you were so 
fortunate as to escape missing him and the other blackguard? We 
found them just below the bridge to the right.” 

“T don’t know,” was the weary reply. “Things were all in a 
whirl after I got that note. I remember telling that fellow to say that 
I would be there without fail. Then it took some time to hurry up 
here and get my horse, and to write a line to mother; then I did not 
go straight out Canal Street. There were one or two things that had 
to be done; but I rode like the devil to get there, and there wasn’t a 
soul that I could see anywhere around the far end of the bridge.” 

“ But didn’t you go down towards the lake,—to the right hand, I 
mean ?” 

“To the right? No, of course not,” said Amory. “He said to 
the south; look at the note again and you’ll find it; and I had that 
little compass there on my watch-chain. South was to the left, man, 
and, why, it seems to me I rode all night; found myself in town and 
rode back to the swamps, then gave it up and came home somehow ; 
I don’t know. It was all a blur.” 

Then, fortunately, the doctor came back, and, with one glance at 
Amory’s face, motioned to me that enough or more than enough had 
been said. I bent over Amory and said, with the best intentions in the 
world of being reassuring, “ Remember, do not fret about going North 
or about anything else of that kind; that is coming out all right.” 
And with the profound conviction that it was coming out all right 
through his ministration, the recorder of this curious tangle took his 
leave. 


XV. 


Two days elapsed and Frank Amory failed to get better with the 
rapidity so slight an attack of fever should have permitted, and when 
it is considered-that my language had been, or ought to have been, very 
reassuring as regarded his other troubles, there seemed to me small 
warrant for the doctor’s ascribing his slow rally to mental perturba- 
tions. It was beginning to dawn upon me that the doctor looked upon 
me as something of a sick-room nuisance ever since my interview with 
his patient about Peyton, and that only his politeness prevented his 
saying that that interview had been a decided set-back. At all events, 
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two days passed without my again seeing Mars. He was sleeping 
when I called, or had had a restless night, and was not to be disturbed. 
Yet Parker saw him twice, and brought favorable accounts ; he seemed 
‘to have the luck of getting around at times when Amory was awake, 
and, being a cavalryman himself, the aide-de-camp had taken charge 
of the troop and was able to bear Amory daily bulletins of its well- 
doing. Vinton was rapidly improving and able to sit up a few mo- 
ments each day. Pauline was radiant with hope and love, and Kitty— 
whom I had not seen for nearly two days, when we met again at 
Moreau’s—Kitty once more looked pale, anxious, and wistful; I saw 
it the instant her eyes met mine. 

Harrod told me that he had seen fit to say nothing to her of Peyton’s 
latest escapade. It would not help matters at all and could only cause 
her distress. Pauline had been told in confidence, and he himself had 
written full particulars to the judge. The police had made no arrests 
or discoveries, but twice I had received visits from members of the 
detective force asking for further description of the burly man who 
was with Peyton the night of the chase. The younger man, they 
seemed to think, had got away to Texas, but for some reason they 
seemed hopeful of catching the ‘other party, who was apparently 
“wanted” for something for which he could properly be held. 

It was two nights after the theatre party, and once again we were 
dining at Moreau’s, this time reinforced by Pauline and by Major Wil- 
liams. It was a lovely evening in the early spring. Already the 
breezes from the South were freighted with the faint, sweet fragrance 
of the orange-blossoms ; windows were thrown open, and four of us at 
least were placidly enjoying the spirited scene on the street below. 
Pauline and the major were in the midst of a pleasant chat, Harrod 
and I dreamily puffing at our cigars, and over on the sofa Kitty and 
her now absolutely enslaved Turpin were oblivious to all other objects. 
He, poor fellow, was bending towards her, his whole soul in his eyes, 
his whole heart on his lips, speaking in low tones, eagerly, impetuously. 
She, with feverish flush on her soft cheeks, her eyes veiled by their 
white lids and fringed with their sweeping lashes, was nervously toying 
with her gloves, yet listening, painfully listening. Harrod studied 
them an instant then looked significantly at me. 

“ Tt is too bad,” he said, with a shrug of his shoulders. “I sup- 
pose you see poor Turpin’s woe?” 

I nodded. Ut was hard for the boy, and Kitty was by no means 
blameless, but just now her conduct was the source of absolute comfort 
tome. In my fondness for Amory I was glad to see that now that it 
came to actual love-making,—now that Turpin was undoubtedly en- 
meshed and fluttering in her toils, the little coquette was distressed by 
his vehemence. She was thinking of another, and my hopes for my 
own young knight were high. There could be no doubt of the situa- 
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tion, for had we not gathered in honor of the major and his gallant 
young adjutant? Were we not there to break bread once more before 
parting,—to wish them bon voyage with our stirrup-cups? Their orders 
had come. Quiet restored to the Crescent City, Major Williams’s little 
battalion was to return forthwith to their station in Kentucky. They 
were to start that night, and Turpin was facing his fate. 

It was soon time to walk down “ homeward,” as we had learned to 
think of Newhall’s rooms on Royal Street. Harrod and I led the . 
way. Major Williams followed, escorting Pauline. Kitty and Turpin 
silently took their places in rear, and before we had gone three squares 
they were out of sight behind. At the steps the major said his fare- 
wells, with many a hope that we might all meet again in our wander- 
ings. “Say good-by to Miss Carrington for us,” he added, with a 
smile half sad, half mischievous. “I fear poor Turpin leaves his heart 
here. Tell him for me to take his time; he won’t be needed for an 
hour yet.” And with a wave of his hand the soldierly fellow strode 
down the street. 

Then, even as we stood there, Turpin and Kitty arrived. With her 
first glance at them Pauline’s sympathetic heart seemed to realize the 
situation. She signaled to us to follow her, and entered at once. 
Unaccustomed as ever to the interpretation of feminine signals, I 
blunderingly stayed where I was, and Harrod hovered irresolutely in 
the door-way. 

“ Won’t you come in?” we heard her say timidly, almost pleadingly, 
as she held out her little hand. 

“No, thank you, not this time; I must catch Williams. Say good- 
by for me, please.” He grasped her hand, and seemed to wring it hard 
an instant, then, pulling his cap down over his eyes, dashed away. 

Kitty stood one moment looking sorrowfully after him, then slowly 
passed us, and went in without a word. She did not appear again that 
evening so long as I was there. 

Early next morning a note reached me from Harrod. A telegram 
had just reached him from Sandbrook. “ Father says he will be here 
to-morrow. Mrs. Amory—Frank’s mother—coming on same train.” 
And, leaving everything undone that I ought to have done at the office, 
I hastened up to Amory’s lodgings to see what that might mean. He 
was sitting up, partially dressed, and would be glad to see me, said the 
orderly, and, stumbling up the stairs, I was soon shown to his room. 

Very pale and rather thin looked our Mars, but his face was brighter 
and his eyes far clearer. He was far from strong, however, and apolo- 
gized for not rising, as he held out his hand. 

“ Mother is coming,” were almost his first words. 

“So I heard. Judge Summers telegraphed Colonel Harrod that 
he would be here to-morrow,—at noon, I suppose,—and that Mrs. 
Amory was on the train. What a very pleasant surprise for all !” 
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“Yes. When she heard from me how i]l Vinton was, and that I 
could not get away, the little mother must have made up her mind to 
come to me. It is a surprise, yet a very glad one. Where can we put 
her? This house is no place, and yet, it may be two or three days 
before I can get out, and I hate to have her alone at the St. Charles.” 

“Why not with the Summers’ at Colonel Newhall’s place? There 
are one or two rooms vacant, and the landlady seems very pleasant.” 

Mars flushed to the temples. 

“T think not,” he said, hesitatingly. “ It—it’s too far away. She 
would rather be up here with me, or near me. She wants so much to 
know Vinton, too,—has such an admiration for him; but she could 
not see him just now, I suppose. How is he to-day ?” 

“Very much better last night. So much so that Miss Summers 
went over and dined with us at Moreau’s,—a little dinner to Major 
Williams and Turpin, you know,” said I, soothingly, and with calm 
note of the twinge which seemed to shoot over Amory’s features at the 
mention of the party. “They went back to Kentucky last night, I 
suppose you know,” I added. 

“They? No, I didn’t!” said Mars, with sudden animation. “I 
wanted to see Turpin, too. He was here twice, but they said I wasn’t 
well enough, or something, and he went away. Did he go back with 
the battalion ?” he inquired, eagerly. 

“Certainly. He came around to say good-by last evening.” 

Mars settled back in his chair with an expression of absolute relief. 

Now, thought I, is the time to have a few words about Bella 
Grayson. It was just about time to look for the coming of her reply 
to my diplomatic letter, and very positively did I want to know just 
how matters stood between her and my cavalryman. Meddling old 
Polonius that I was, it seemed to me perfectly right and natural that 
Mars should reciprocate my warm interest in him, that he should want 
to tell me about Bella, and that the fact of my relationship to her should 
give me an added lustre in his eyes. This last, perhaps, was realized. 
He was more inclined to be very courteous and semi-confidential in his 
tone, yet he was not at ease. 

It was at the tip of my tongue to make some genial, off-hand, 
matter-of-fact inquiry, such as “ Heard from Bella, lately ?” by way of 
‘putting him entirely out of all embarrassment, when, fortunately, the 
orderly entered, saying a gentleman asked to speak a moment with Mr. 
Brandon. Going out in some surprise to the landing, Mr. Brandon 
there encountered one of the detectives whom he had recently learned 
to know. 

“Can you come down to the office, sir? We have one of your 
birds, if not both,” was the extent of his communication. And drop- 
ping Amory, forgetting Bella, I went. 

(To be continued.) 
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STANDING ARMIES A NECESSITY OF CIV- 
ILIZATION. 


In spite of the disfavor in which they are held, standing armies are 
essential to civilization. They are the pioneers of enlightenment and 
the conservators of liberty, the ministers of mercy, and the mission- 
aries of peace. They have elevated war into a science, and made 
honor umpire between the fiercest foes. They have made wars less fre- 
quent and battles less bloody. They are the most economical and 
efficient instruments for the maintenance of peace, and the safeguards 
of society against barbarism. Without an adequate standing army 
government becomes impotent, the people effeminate, the nation help- 
less. The path to destruction in a fool’s paradise is pleasant and allur- 
ing. Government is cheap. ‘Taxes are easy. Industry thrives. 
Wealth accumulates. War comes. Ruin follows. 

That wars have been shorter, less frequent, less bloody, and less 
barbarous ; that the lives and property of non-combatants have been 
safer ; and that there has been less personal hatred between combatants 
themselves since the appearance of standing armies, will hardly be de- 
nied by any reader of history. The facts will be conceded. It is only 
when we inquire into the causes which have produced them that we 
meet with differences of opinion. 

Christianity is perhaps the chief among the rival claimants to the 
honor of being the humanizer and civilizer of the race. It claims to 
be the fountain-head of humanity in war as well as peace, and its 
claims are very generally conceded. Undoubtedly the spirit of its 
teachings is altogether peaceful. To humbly turn the other cheek to 
the smiter would abolish war. But Christianity, as the world knows 
it, has hardly reached that high ideal. Its claims will hardly stand 
judicial investigation. It is by its works that it must be judged. 
History must be appealed to for evidence in the case, and history testi- 
fies against it. To be sure, the sword is no part of its spiritual outfit. 
It wears no sword, but it is ever ready to sell its garments and buy one, 
and it never buys a worthless weapon. “The sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon” knows no mercy, and never did. The motto of the Crusader 
and the Christian reformer might have been, “ Hew Agag to pieces be- 
fore the Lord.” Cromwell was a fair specimen of the Christian soldier. 
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He took the Scriptures for his articles of war, and found therein ample 
authority for his bloodiest deeds. His discipline had a religious root 
and a bloody fruitage. His camps might have been taken for con- 
venticles, his officers for exhorters, his soldiers for saints. His armies 
marched to the music of the hymnal ; yet they baptized three kingdoms 
in blood, mercilessly shed in the name of liberty and religion. Mani- 
festly Christian soldiers of the Cromwell type are unhampered with any 
sickly sentimentality on the subject of blood. There are many types, 
and many specimens of each type, to be met with in history. They 
differ in a hundred ways, but all are bloody. It is unnecessary to 
multiply examples. The student of history must reject Christianity’s 
claim. 

In searching for the true cause of humanity in the practice of war 
it will be well to inquire into the constitution and character of armies 
before and after the era of its appearance. Before its appearance the 
manhood of a nation constituted its military power. Men were sum- 
moned from the field and the workshop to do battle without special 
preparation or training. Discipline, as at present understood, was un- 
known. Armies were held together by the fealty which each soldier 
owed to some warlike chief, and the hope of plunder. The soldier was 
no mercenary in the modern sense of the word. He generally armed, 
equipped, and maintained himself. He was a partner in a warlike 
firm, and expected to live by the profits. The head of the firm—the 
ruler of the tribe or nation—was a despot and a slave; the former in 
name, the latter in fact. He apparently owned the military monster. 
In reality the monster owned him. It had to be fed, and he had to 
find the provender. His power over the monster was measured by his 
ability to satisfy its appetites. To find the necessary provender in pos- 
session of a neighbor weaker than himself was to be a great ruler. To 
let loose the hungry monster on the helpless foe was to be a great gen- 
eral. Aggressive war was wholesale murder and robbery. The science 
of war was exceedingly simple. To find a suitable victim and a favor- 
able opportunity were the sum and substance of its problems. 

Ancient armies lived on loot. They loved war for its opportunities. 
Peace was to them a season of semi-starvation. Aggressive war was a 
carnival of extravagance. The warrior loved the latter as the hunter 
loves the chase. He loved it for its perils, for its profits, and for its 
excitements. He loved it for the chance it gave him of exhibiting his 
prowess. Ambition, avarice, and the inherent pugnacity of man were 
all its advocates. It was the chief business of every man’s life. His 
youth was a constant preparation for it. His manhood was devoted to 
it, and if he lived to be old,—which he rarely did,—his failing memory 
feasted on its bloodiest scenes, forgetting all besides ; and he spent his 
declining years in reciting to admiring youths the epic of his life. No 
wonder wars were frequent. 
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Then society was an advocate of war. It recognized in it the legit- 
imate business of men. It prepared the soldier for his work. It was 
the great drill-sergeant of the day. It taught that courage and physique 
were the crowning virtues of masculine humanity, and skill with a 
weapon the highest accomplishment of manhood. Cowardice was a 
moral leprosy which society condemned. Ignorance of arms was a 
social disgrace. Consequently cowards and men ignorant of fence were 
rare, and armies indiscriminately collected were made up of men having 
a certain amount of military training; but the amount was limited. 
It consisted simply in knowing how to kill and keep from being killed. 
It was sufficient in those days. To kill him was the ancient way of 
conquering an adversary. He was never expected to surrender. That 
meant slavery. Prisoners of war were marketable commodities in those 
days. They belonged to their captors. If their lives were spared, it 
generally was because of their money value. They were part of the 
spoils of war. Having killed or conquered an adversary, the conqueror 
proceeded to despoil him. He needed no training for that. He be- 
lieved there was nothing wrong about it. He was the legal heir of his 
vanquished adversary. The property was not plunder, it was pay. It 
was the dividend accruing to him as a member of the warlike firm. 
It was a simple method of payment; it required no muster- and pay- 
roll, and it was its own voucher for work actually done. No victory, 
no pay, made every soldier do his best. Is it any wonder that battles 
were bloody? Under like conditions they would be so still. 

But the conditions are changed. Armies are not now drawn di- 
rectly from the field and the workshop on the eve of a battle. They 
are maintained and kept together in peace as well as in war, and held 
by a bond stronger than fealty to a chief or the hope of plunder. They 
are trained to conquer rather than to kill. The soldier has ceased to 
be a member of the firm. He has become a hired servant. He no 
longer looks to war to satisfy his appetites. He no longer lives by de- 
manding your money and your life. His brutal passions and pugna- 
cious instincts are restrained by wholesome discipline, his moral courage 
is cultivated, and he is taught to obey responsible officers according to 
his contract, under specific statutory law. Robbery has ceased to be a 
military function. It has been transferred to the civil power, where it 
figures under the name of indemnity. The soldier is not now required 
or permitted to spoil his adversary. When he has conquered him the 
civil authorities attend to that. This has greatly affected the temper of 
armies, It accounts for the feeling of respect with which hostile sol- 
diers regard each other. It has made surrender possible, and it has 
greatly lessened the effusion of blood. 

Then the character of armies has changed. They are no longer 
aggregations of ferocious units trained to kill. They are conglomera- 
tions of dissimilar and often opposite units trained to obey. They 
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contain brave men, and brutal men no doubt, who naturally take de- 
light in blood ; but they also contain mild-mannered men who would 
not “needlessly set foot upon a worm.” They contain all shades of 
political opinion and all kinds of religious belief. These opposites are 
cemented together in the matrix of discipline and converted into a con- 
glomerate mass, capable of acting as a unit, and able to obey. This 
is the standing army. It cannot be partisan. It cannot be sectarian. 
It cannot be revolutionary. It is the most conservative and least dan- 
gerous institution in any free government, and the missionary of mercy 
on every battle-field. Yet it is feared and distrusted. It is decried 
as. the bitter enemy of liberty and the ready instrument of oppression. 
There is, seemingly, no doubt in the public mind upon these points, 
They are accepted as axioms without demonstration. To doubt them 
is to doubt the instincts of the race. They rest entirely on instinct or 
prejudice. They certainly have no foundation of facts. History fur- 
nishes nothing to which reason can attribute the feeling. How, then, 
did it originate? Upon what does it rest? 

In England, from which we have inherited most of our prejudices, 
the standing army is of comparatively recent origin. The kingdom 
had been consolidated ; Ireland had been conquered and reconquered ; 
France had been fought on her own soil, and constant and bloody war 
had been maintained for centuries on the Scottish border without a stand- 
ing army. Nay, more, the government had been overthrown; kings 
had been made, unmade, and executed; the throne itself had been 
upset, parliament ignominiously dismissed, a despotism set up, loyalty 
and rebellion alternately stamped out, the throne re-established, and the 
revolution accomplished without the aid of a standing army. In short, 
all the bloodier pages of England’s domestic history antedate her stand- 
ing army. 

On the other hand, the power and glory of the nation has been en- 
hanced, and the stability of its government assured on a just, firm, and © 
democratic basis since the advent of its standing army. The crown 
has descended peaceably in the line prescribed by parliament, rebellions 
have been put down and prevented without unnecessary suffering, for- 
eign wars of great magnitude have been fought to successful issues with- 
out wholly paralyzing the industries of the nation, and the flag has been 
carried triumphantly to the very ends of the earth because of the ex- 
istence of a standing army. Where can the country be found which 
contains no British soldier’s grave? Where can such a grave be found 
without finding traces of liberty? The British soldier has been the 
pioneer of liberty in all the dark places of the earth. Not of that 
spurious liberty which consists simply in having no king, but the genu- 
ine article which enables a man to think, speak, and write what he 
pleases within the limits of decency and truth, and live in safety under 
his own vine and fig-tree, no man making him afraid. That liberty 
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which makes the rights of the peasant as sacred as those of the peer, 
and rests upon a safer foundation than the edict of a despot or the 
whim of a mob. Aeev ot of. ewe, ee Cn 2 

It is not claimed that the British soldier has always been abroad 
in a just cause, but it is asserted that he has been nowhere on his own 
volition. He has been where he has been because he was sent there. 
He has done what he has done because he was ordered to do it. He 
has always been an obedient and efficient instrument in the hands of 
the civil power, and has done nothing to deserve the disfavor in which 
he is held. England could never have played her part on the world’s 
stage, or even maintained her national independence, without him. 
There is nothing in her history, domestic or foreign, which justifies 
distrust of the standing army. We must search elsewhere for the 
cause of its existence. 

When the spinning-jenny and the power-loom were first introduced 
multitudes of men and women were temporarily thrown out of em- 
ployment, and much suffering was endured. The spinners and weavers 
thus impoverished and deprived of what seemed to them their only op- 
portunity of earning bread, conceived a violent and unreasonable hatred 
towards the machines which had supplanted them. It was nothing to 
them that the machines did the work better, cheaper, and more expe- 
ditiously than they could. They were incapable of reasoning on the 
subject. They only knew that they had been deprived of their living, 
and that the machines had done it. They hated them accordingly. 
They magnified the dangers which attended their use, and prophesied 
all manner of evil results from their employment. If these ideas had 
been.embalmed in effective rhetoric, and reproduced in the forum and 
the press by succeeding generations of imitative orators and writers, 
and no financial questions had been involved, they might have pro- 
duced a permanent and instinctive dread of the innocent machinery 
against which they were directed. Fortunately, they were not so em- 
balmed, and soon ceased to be remembered. 

When the standing army was first authorized similar effects were 
experienced. The impecunious peer dreaded the loss of power and 
pelf, the wealthy baron felt anxiety as to the tenure of his lands, the 
bold retainer, half gentleman, half freebooter, felt his occupation gone, 
and the humble hind in buckskin breeches felt deprived of his only 
holiday. It was nothing to them that the public peace could be main- 
tained more effectively and at less cost by the new institution. Their 
occupation was gone, and they hated, opposed, and prophesied evil 
against the institution that had supplanted them. They painted the 
regular soldier as a freebooter on an everlasting raid, and the standing 
army as a collection of privileged banditti supported by the state. 
They felt strongly on the subject, and spoke strongly, and their ideas 
have not been permitted to die out. More fortunate than the spinners 
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tractive rhetoric, have been preserved in the literature of the language, 
and cited ever since as the wisdom of our ancestors; albeit they are 
no more wise than were the ideas which condemned the spinning-jenny 
and the power-loom. 

And thus the prejudice against standing armies was born. It per- 


vaded society. It was held by the peasant and the peer. 


It was pre- 


served in the literature of the language, and it is quoted as sound 
political doctrine to-day. 

That a standing army is a necessity, even in a free and unaggressive 
state, is fully conceded by the fact of its existence. It exists in spite 
of the prejudice against it, not because it is ornamental, but because it 
is useful. Unable either to deny its necessity or rid themselves of the 
inherited prejudice against it, some nations have hit upon a ridiculous 
They have adopted exceedingly small standing armies. 
Like the unfortunate mother of the illegitimate child, they plead the 
diminutive size of the infant in extenuation of its existence. This is 


compromise. 


wholly begging the question. 


or it is not. 


necessity, the question of size at once presents itself. 


Either a standing army is a necessity 


If it is not, it should be abolished. If it is, its size 
should be commensurate with the necessity. Assuming that it is a 


To answer this 


intelligently it is necessary to know what the necessity actually is. 

The mere statement of that question suggests to the American mind 
the language in the preamble to the Constitution as an answer, “To 
insure domestic tranquillity,” and “To provide for the public defense.” 
We assert that a standing army is necessary for these purposes. To be 
sure, in one of the amendments to the Constitution it is asserted that a 
well-regulated militia is necessary to the security of a free state. But 
it is not asserted that such a militia is also sufficient for such security. 
If it were, the necessity for a standing army would at once disappear, 
and further discussion of the subject would be unnecessary. But this 
is not even asserted. It is not, and never has been, true since war 
ceased to be the legitimate business of all men and society surrendered 
its functions as drill-sergeant, and it never can become true until civil- 
ization disappears and society reverts into barbarism. War has become 
a specialty. It has developed into an abstruse science. Its problems 
demand for their solution the highest talents and the most persistent 


application. 


arms has become a learned profession. 


Its students are students for life. 


The profession of 
When it was simply a fighting 


profession, everybody belonged to it, and there were no military quacks. 
That it has changed its character seems to have escaped general obser- 


vation. 


War is something more than killing enemies, and the military power 
of a nation is not properly measured by the number of men it can 


command. We are numerous, therefore we are strong, is a very plaus- 
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ible and a very pleasing conception; but the logic is bad. Defective 
organization, discipline, training, armament, may make it absolutely 
untrue. Ignorance of the art of war will destroy the efficiency of any 
army however strong. Besides, buying victory with blood is never 
economical and often impossible. It is a step towards barbarism. 
Blood is the real treasure of a nation, and should never be expended 
except for value received. The muster-roll of the dead may be a monu- 
ment of governmental incapacity as well as a certificate of patriotism 
and courage. It is always glorious for the other man to die for his 
country,—at least the survivor says so; but the fact that his life has 
been needlessly thrown away is calculated to throw some doubt on the 
subject. A civilized nation cannot afford to throw away a single life. 
War must be waged scientifically. The idea that a fighting man is a 
soldier, or that a multitude of fighting men with muskets in their hands 
is an army, must be abandoned. There is no excuse for clinging to the 
fallacy any longer. Excellent and useful as our militia are, they are 
not sufficient for the security of the state. They cannot insure domes- 
tic tranquillity, nor adequately provide for the public defense. They 
were unequal to the emergency which arose in 1861. We then found 
that we had been living in a fool’s paradise. The government had 
made no provision to insure domestic tranquillity, and the consequences 
were a long and bloody war, a formidable “roll of honor,” and an 
enormous national debt ; and we have no security to-day against a repe- 
tition of these experiences, except the good sense of the people, which 
it is assumed has improved since 1861. 

To be sure, our standing army was also impotent to prevent the 
war. It was too small and too much scattered to prevent anything. 
But if we had been able to mobilize thirty thousand regular troops 
within thirty days of the secession of South Carolina, the war would 
never have occurred. It may be said that the resignation of commis- 
sioned officers, unfortunately so numerous in 1861, would have im- 
paired the efficiency of even an adequate regular force; but it cannot 
be claimed that it would have destroyed it. Moreover, we may fairly 
assume that the military sense of many who surrendered their commis- 
sions would, under the assumed conditions, have induced them to think 
twice before taking such a suicidal step. It must be remembered that 
the enlisted men as a rule were true to their colors, and enough com- 
missioned officers remained to command them, even after the resigna- 
tions had taken place. The regular army was impotent in 1861 because 
it was too small and too much scattered, for which the government 
must be held responsible. To be in a condition to insure domestic 
tranquillity the government should be able to mobilize, on short notice, 
a corps of thirty thousand trained and disciplined regular troops. 

Again, the crisis of 1861 is not the only occasion when such a corps 
would have been invaluable. There are other and more recent occa- 
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sions when the presence of an adequate regular force would have pre- 
vented bloodshed and the destruction of property, and these occasions 
are more likely to arise in the future than they have been in the past. 
The telegraph, which almost brings our whole population within speak- 
ing distance of each other, is powerful for evil as well as good. By 
means of it strikes can be organized and directed, embracing the whole 
territory of the nation. Now, while strikes are perfectly legal, they 
tend to produce illegal acts. A well-organized strike will gain its point 
or create trouble. Can we calculate upon it always gaining its point? 
Have we any guarantee that its demands will always be reasonable? 
When its demands become extravagant, then what? Is it not the duty 
of government to provide adequate means for preventing, not the strikes, 
but the illegal results? We think it is, The question therefore arises, 
What would be an adequate force for such purpose? 

Let us take a look at the danger. Suppose a strike of railroad em- 
ployés embracing every line of road in the country. Suppose the 
strikers made extravagant demands,—such demands as the companies 
could not entertain. All internal commerce would cease. Presently 
the poor at the great centres of population would begin to suffer. Pro- 
visions would rise to famine prices inside of a week, and bread riots 
would be the consequence. 

Imagine a bread riot in New York. Say fifty thousand idle, 
hungry men and as many starving women and children. What would 
be the value of any provisions that might be stored within their reach? 
Would the militia be able to protect property and preserve order? 
Would the pillagers confine their operations to provision-stores ? These 
are questions which it is the duty of government to ponder and provide 
for in advance. 

Imagine such a riot at its height, and the mob leader, which such 
an emergency always produces, to assume direction of affairs, and lead 
the rioters to the rich stores of Broadway, to Wall Street, to the Sub- 
Treasury. Is there anything to prevent the sacking of it? Of course 
the vaults are strong ; so is dynamite. The police and militia are other- 
wise employed, the Treasury is not the only place attacked, and they 
are not specially charged with the protection of United States property. 
There are perhaps three hundred United States soldiers within ten 
miles; but they are not there, and if they were, they would be powerless 
in such an emergency. There are people in New York who have seen, 
ay, built and defended barricades, and they have not forgotten the art. 
Wall Street could be defended against a brigade by half as many 
rioters. 

It may be said that all this is unlikely ; who will say it is impossi- 
ble? And what is possible at New York is possible at every other 
great centre of population. If it is the duty of government to insure 
domestic tranquillity, it is its duty to provide for such emergencies in 
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advance, and this can be done only by providing adequate garrisons 
near all our great cities. And thus we approach the question of size 
from another point of view. 

Prevention is better than cure in war as well as in therapeutics. Not 
only should governments be able to cope with any possible emergency, 
but their ability should be manifest. The strong hand should be vis- 
ible. Mere abstractions are rarely respected and never feared. A na- 
tional force, sufficiently strong not only to suppress, but to prevent riot- 
ing, should therefore be maintained near every great city. There should 
be three intrenched camps round New York, two near Philadelphia, two 
near Boston, two at Chicago, two at St. Louis, two at San Francisco, 
one at Pittsburg, and one at Washington,—fifteen in all,—and they 
should contain two thousand men each. They would be the camps of 
instruction of the army; their garrisons would always be available for 
mobilization ; their presence would insure domestic tranquillity where 
it is in greatest danger of disturbance ; and their existence would be an 
ever-available provision for public defense, 

This important duty of government has been neglected hitherto in 
this country with very serious results. It should be neglected no longer. 
Our standing army is altogether inadequate. As in 1861, it is too small 
and too much scattered to be effective. We need at least sixty thousand 
men. It would take thirty thousand to properly attend to the duties at 


present required of the army, and thirty thousand for the new and 
equally important duties near our great cities, which sooner or later 
must be undertaken; and the sooner they are undertaken the better. 
The absurd prejudices against the only efficient instrument for main- 
taining domestic tranquillity must be thrown aside, and the business of 
government undertaken upon a scale worthy of a nation of fifty millions 


of people. 


JAMES CHESTER, 
Captain Third Artillery, 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


As a preliminary step to his final retirement on reaching the age of 
sixty-four in February next, General Sherman, with the permission of 
the Secretary of War, on November 1 transferred his command of the 
army to Lieutenant-General Sheridan and betook himself to his home 
in St. Louis, there, we trust, to enjoy a long lease of the life which 
he has made illustrious. Certainly no man ever sought the shade of 
private life whom the fierce sunbeat of publicity had less scathed and 
scorched. He has been so clear in his great office that detraction has 
scarcely dared even to aim its shafts at him, and he goes into such 
retirement as is possible to a man of his genius for council and com- 
mand, the ideal chevalier, sans peur et sans reproche. In the valhalla 
of the republic’s heroes his personality will ever remain unique and 
striking. Other heroes have made records perhaps as brilliant, and 
men have been quick to glorify and eulogize them, but they have so 
borne themselves that their greatness has, as it were, built a barrier 
between us and them, so that while we admired and praised we could 
not grow to love them. But Sherman is happily so constituted that, 
no matter how high his achievements, nor how profuse the adulation 
they evoke, he is never wafted beyond the reach of the sympathy and 
love which the sweet homeliness of his pure and honest nature irre- 
sistibly attracts. General Sherman need have no fear that in resigning 
the cares of office and seeking the comparative seclusion of his Western 
home he will come to be to his countrymen as a “dead man out of 
mind,” but rather, knowing as they do that he lays down office in the 
prime of his powers, physical and intellectual, their attitude towards 
him will be that of expectancy, as towards one whose great career they 
will not permit themselves to consider closed. 


THE numerous army friends of the late Major-General John F. 
Reynolds will be glad to learn that the plaster cast of the full-sized 
equestrian statue of the general has been completed by Mr. John 
Rogers, the sculptor, and has been accepted by the executive committee 
of the Reynolds Monument Association. The work of casting the 
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statue in bronze will soon be undertaken in Philadelphia. After much 
discussion of sites for the statue, it has finally been determined to place 
it at. the north entrance to the new Public Buildings, in Philadelphia, 
than which probably no better selection could have been made. 


THE forthcoming number of the Journal of the Naval Institute will 
contain an interesting and valuable paper by Passed Assistant Engineer 
N. B. Clark, U.S.N., which was read before the Washington branch 
of the Naval Institute in June last. It is entitled “ Water-Line De- 
fense and Gun-Shields for Cruisers,” and is an able exposition of the 
- advantages claimed for the deflecting shield designed by Mr. Clark 
over that proposed by the Naval Advisory Board for the cruiser 
“ Chicago,” and over any shield having plane-inclined sides, and pre- 
senting to horizontal fire an angle much less acute than that presented 
by the curved shield designed by Mr. Clark. Starting out with the 
proposition that a well-designed war-ship is an aggregation of com- 
promises, he goes on to state its cardinal requisites, and to show that of 
these requisites defense of the water-line is of paramount importance. 
After showing that vertical side-armor fails to give adequate protection 
unless supplemented by deck-plating, he claims, and apparently with 
reason, that a curved shield having a cross-section conforming to the 
are of a circle, extending across from side to side, and so placed within 
the ship as to have its crown slightly above the water-line, with the 
sides attached to the vessel some four feet below it at ordinary load 
draught, gives a much larger measure of protection with considerably 
less weight of armor. Mr. Clark takes issue with Lieutenant Very on 
the premises and conclusions contained in the latter’s able article en- 
titled “ The Development of Armor for Naval Use” (No. 25, “ Proceed- 
ings U.S. Naval Institute”), and certainly seems to make out a strong 
ease for his side of the question. A careful perusal of this interesting 
paper will amply repay all who are in any degree concerned with naval 
construction. 


UNDER the caption of “ A Good Work by the Navy,” the following 
appreciative notice of the Bureau of Naval Intelligence appears in the 
editorial columns of a recent number of the Philadelphia Record. We 
republish it in full, because it succinctly describes the working of a new 
and important adjunct to our system of naval administration : 

“It is extremely improbable that Congress will make an appropri- 
ation for building new ships of war until some emergency arises de- 
manding a display of naval force. Of course, when that time comes 
the ships will be too long in building to be of use for that particular 
occasion ; and also, of course, the haste with which they will be de- 
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signed, constructed, and equipped will make them of short-lived use- 
fulness. The present temper of the country will not countenance the 
construction of a new fleet, and while the chances are that this false 
economy will some day react upon the nation with terrible effect, it is 
impossible to convince our legislators of that probability, and there- 
fore the navy is forced to accept facts as they exist, and make prepa- 
rations for its hour of trial with such skill and forethought as it can 
command. To this end a Bureau of Intelligence has been organized by 
the Navy Department to collect information for use in time of war. 
Inasmuch as no one can tell what nation may be our antagonist, it is 
necessary to investigate the offensive and defensive capacity of all na- 
tions. Not only does the bureau examine into all facts that may have 
a bearing on belligerent operations, but it also takes cognizance of all 
information having a practical value for the naval or mercantile ser- 
vice in time of peace. In an interesting paper by Ensign C. C. Rogers, 
U.S.N., read before the Naval Institute at Annapolis, the duties of a 
Naval Intelligence Bureau are set forth and explained in a style as 
interesting as the subject is novel. It shows conclusively that what- 
ever difficulties the service may labor under connected with its lack 
of material resources, the officers of the navy have done and are 
doing their utmost to make it effective and vigilant, so that when the 
day of trial comes everything shall have been made ready except the 
vessels wherein to fight. 

“The Bureau of Naval Intelligence is occupied: First. In learning 
all that can be gathered relative to the naval administration of foreign 
powers, their organization and general efficiency. This includes, of 
course, a special knowledge of individuals in public life who may suc- 
ceed to administrative positions in foreign navies, civilians as well as 
seamen. It records the characteristics of all such men as illustrated by 
their public and private careers, because much may depend upon the 
personal peculiarities of an officer in command of a ship or squadron, 
or of a statesman controlling the larger operations of a whele service. 
Second. In gathering statistics of the resources of all foreign navies. 
The most minute details of construction and armament are carefully re- 
corded about every war-ship, torpedo craft, transport, and merchant 
steamer available for war purposes. The armor, armament, speed, coal 
capacity, and all similar information can be gathered from published 
data, but there are scores of important technical characteristics of each 
vessel which can be learned only by direct observation or by indirect 
testimony gained from those who have served on board. When it 
should become necessary to meet a particular ship in action, a knowledge 
of her characteristics would enable an enemy to attack her in her 
weakest point and to take advantage of all her faults. These things 
must be known in advance, since the opportunities for discovering them 
when war becomes imminent will, of course, be cut off. Besides, now- 
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adays the nation that is ready first will be the one which will gain the 
greatest success. Third. In securing accurate knowledge of the dock- 
yards, ordnance depots, gun foundries, forts and coast defenses of all 
other countries, also in gathering charts and topographical notes rela- 
tive to all harbors, fortified or not, or possible harbors and roadsteads 
all over the world, in noting the tides, currents, prevailing winds, and 
nature of the bottom. 

“The foregoing is only a brief summary of the work and records 
of the Bureau of Intelligence. It is not sufficient that these facts 
should be gathered ; in addition they must be so collated and arranged 
that they can be supplied to every commanding officer for instant use, 
and they must be constantly corrected and revised so as to cover all the 
latest events and changes of the day. Upon our naval officers is cast 
a greater responsibility than upon those of any other nation. They have 
a great name to keep unsullied by defeat, they have a large commerce 
to protect, and they have an enormous stretch of seaboard to defend, 
with no ships suitable for modern warfare. Like David, they have 
no armor in which to meet the Goliaths of foreign nations. ‘They are 
forced to trust to the paltry sling and stone which an indifferent public 
and an ignorant and stupid lot of legislators choose to give them. In 
the day of battle, if they succeed it will be because they have the 
bravery, devotion, determination, and skill which gave David the vic- 
tory. And not the least of their strength will be derived from the 
knowledge of their enemy’s weak points, gained through the Bureau of 
Naval Intelligence.” 


GENERAL GRANT’s recent letter to Fitz-John Porter is a character- 
istic one, and furnishes fresh evidence of that sturdy persistence in 
adhering to a cause he has espoused which has been so marked a feature 
of his whole career. When he says, “As long as I have a voice it 
shall be raised in your support, without any reference to the effect upon 
me or others,” the words have a familiar tone, and remind us of that 
other saying, “I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


‘(A CoMPREHENSIVE BriocRAPHIcAL Dictionary,” by E. A. Thomas.. The 
aim of the publishers of this work (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia) has been to 
present in convenient size and at a moderate price a comprehensive dictionary of 
biography, embracing accounts of the most eminent personages in all ages, countries, 
and professions. 

During the last quarter of a century so many important events have been 
enacted, such as the civil war in America and the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, 
and such great advances have been made in the line of invention and scientific 
investigation, that within that period many persons have risen by superior merit 
to conspicuous positions; and as the plan of this work embraces accounts of the 
living as well as the dead, many names are included that are not to be found in 
other dictionaries of biography. 


J.B. Lippincott & Co. have just issued in remarkably attractive form ‘‘ The 
Jewel in the Lotos,’’ by Mary Agnes Tincker, author of ‘‘Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece,”’ etc. Miss Tincker’s already high reputation as a writer of fiction will be 
enhanced by ‘‘ The Jewel in the Lotos,’’ which is one of the very best novels of the 
year. The book has already secured the flattering recognition of our transatlantic 
cousins, one leading firm of booksellers in London having called an order for five 
hundred copies. 


Messrs. J. C. McCurpy & Co., of Philadelphia, have in press and will soon 
publish a book descriptive of the great land-battles of history, similar in make-up, 
and in some sense companion, to the work published by the same house, and of 
which Medical Director Shippen, U.S.N., is the author, entitled ‘‘ Naval Battles, 
Ancient and Modern.”’ 

The new book is the work of Captain Charles King, U.S.A., who needs no in- 
troduction to the readers of THE UNITED SERVICE, in whose pages he so emphat- 
ically ‘‘ won his spurs’’ as the author of probably the most successful American 
novel of the day. We have examined the work in manuscript, and can truly say 
that it is delightful reading, reflecting as it does not alone the author’s graceful 
skill in composition, but his keen soldierly zest in battle scenes as well. Captain 
King has devoted much time and study to the preparation of this work, and its 
every page gives token of industrious research. From Marathon to Sedan, all the 
great conflicts that have been largely influential in setting up or overthrowing dy- 
nasties, in riveting the bonds of tyranny, or in winning independence for states 
and peoples, find place and treatment; while, along with these, are descriptions of 
other battles the interest of which certtres rather in their tactical brilliancy, or their 
display of the heroic virtues, than in their decisiveness of great issues. The book 
is a popular one, intended primarily for home reading rather than for professional 
study, but no military man can rise from its perusal without feeling that he has 
profited professionally by these graphic delineations of great feats of arms. To the 
lay reader this book cannot fail to prove most useful and entertaining. The world 
has grown so old and its history so voluminous, that the busy workers of this nine- 
teenth century stand appalled when they view the vastness of the mass of details 
that confronts them as they address themselves to historical study. Hence it comes 
that there has arisen a demand for works that group the facts of history in epochs, 
and by presenting its great salient features, with only enough of minor details to 
show their general connection, afford the mind key-points by which it is enabled 
to survey and hold in memory the entire field. All great epochs begin with or 
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culminate in battles, and the student of history can have no better help to a com- 
prehensive idea of it than by lodging in his mind the causes, the course, and the 
results of the great struggles which this book vividly and truthfully describes. 


M. Viaup, lieutenant de vaisseau in the navy of France, is well known to all 
readers of contemporary French literature under the name of Pierre Loti. He has 
published ‘two or three stories—the latest of which, ‘‘ Mon Frere Yves,” has just 
been finished in the Revue des Deux Mondes—that are as poetic in thought and as 
brilliant in execution as any tales of the sea ever written. M. Viaud is with the 
expedition to Tonquin, and he wrote a highly-colored description of the taking of 
Hue, which was published in Figaro and made no little sensation. It may be said, 
in fact, to have made a scandal, for the enthusiasm of the romancist got the better 
of the judgment of the officer, and Pierre Loti represented the French sailors revel- 
ing in carnage with a ferocity quite bewildering. The result was discussion in the 
newspapers, an interpolation in the Chamber of Deputies, and finally the recall of 
M. Viaud, who is ordered home to await orders. 


‘“‘THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER Boy,’ by Rev. Harry M. Kieffer, is 
an expansion and revision of a series of articles which enlivened the pages of St. 
Nicholas for nearly a year, and during that publication attracted a good deal of 
attention. The author was during the late war a drummer in the One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and he has here recorded the every-day expe- 
riences of a soldier’s life on the march, in battle, and bivouac, with a freshness and 
briskness which make the book fascinating to both old and young. Old soldiers will 
instantly recognize the accuracy and ‘verity of his pictures, and feel their blood stir 
as they hear the whistle of the bullet and the shriek of the shell in the memories 
evoked by Mr. Kieffer’s sketches. The period covered in these war-pictures extends 
from 1862 to the close of the struggle, and the scene is in the operations of the 
Army of the Potomac during this period. In its kind of war literature this book 
is distinctly a success. It may be of interest to state that the illustrations are by 
Allen C. Redwood, who fought on the other side during the same campaigns. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 


“Toe Mrippire Kinepom,” by 8. Wells Williams, Professor of the Chinese 
Language and Literature in Yale College. Revised edition, with illustrations 
and maps of the empire. This work, which is now issued in two large octavo 
volumes, was first given to the public thirty-five years ago. Since that time a 
greater advance has been made by China, politically and intellectually, than in 
any other period of her history. So that the present edition, thoroughly revised 
and indeed almost rewritten, treats of a reformed and comparatively modern nation. 
The book may be regarded as really an elaborate cyclopdia of Chinese affairs, treat- 
ing of its history, language, literature, government, society, commerce, agriculture, 
and industries at length, and with a mastery of the subject which gives the unin- 
formed reader a great sense of the authority with which the author speaks. Aside 
from the fact that China has been for many years a professional study with Prof. 
Williams, his personal experience of Chinese affairs dates from 1833. He resided 
there for many years, and at one time was secretary of the American legation. 
Those interested in the study of Chinese affairs will find here an exhaustive and 
well-arranged compendium of the knowledge which they require. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Ir is almost superfluous to say to the officers of the army and navy that Mr. 
Louis Dreka, of Philadelphia, is pre-eminently the most artistic stationer in this 
country. Such is the fact, and Dreka especially prides himself upon the recogni- 
tion his work has received in the two services. He invites correspondence with 
officers who desire fine work, including special designs at low prices. His assort- 
ment of Christmas cards is especially fine, and includes the best from London and 
Paris. 








